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The words of violence are not my own: 

In wheeling clouds of light God came to me. 
O son of man, He said, behold and see, 

Then cry aloud like cymbals striking stone. 
This pinch of dust, this narrow chain of bone, 
Has made himself the measure of all things, 
Has crowned himself as lord and king of kings, 
And thinks with fragile fist to shake my throne. 
He boasts that he will conquer earth and sky, 
But every boast is made with borrowed breath. 
| hold the only key to life and death. 

O son of man, why will these people die! 


They speak of peace but peace will never be 
Until men turn with humble hearts to me. 


| trembled at the words and was dismayed: 

| knew my own conceit and bent the knee. 
Then | heard angels sing His majesty, 

Their silver wings the harps on which they played. 
With whirlwind voice God spoke: Man’s searching brain 
Has split apart the atom’s mighty sphere, 

Has harnessed speed till distance holds no fear, 
And seeks now to control the moon’s white plain. 
There is no answer on a distant star. 

The continent of heart is deep and wide, 

Who conquers this and learns to vanquish pride 
Has made a conquest that is greater far 


| am the Lord thy God. O sons of men, 
Discover first the star of Bethlehem. 


; —MILDRED ZYLSTRA in 
“Christianity Today,” December 7, 1959. 
Used by permission. 
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Declaration 


f 
Princitles 


INTERNATIONAL RELIGIOUS 
LIBERTY ASSOCIATION 


We believe in religious liberty, and hold that 
this God-given right is exercised at its best when 
there is separation between church and state. 


We believe in civil government as divinely 
ordained to protect men in the enjoyment of 
their natural rights, and to rule in civil things; 
and that in this realm it is entitled to the re- 
spectful and willing obedience of all. 


We believe in the individual’s natural and 
inalienable right to freedom of conscience: to 
worship or not to worship; to profess, to prac- 
tice, and to promulgate his religious beliefs, or 
to change them according to his conscience or 
opinions, holding that these are the essence of 
religious liberty; but that in the exercise of 
this right he should respect the equivalent 
right of others. 


We believe that all legislation and other gov- 
ernmental acts which unite church and state 
are subversive of human rights, potentially per- 
secuting in character, and opposed to the best 
interests of church and state; and therefore, 
that it is not within the province of human 
government to enact such legislation or per- 
form such acts. 


We believe it is our duty to use every lawful 
and honorable means to prevent the enactment 
of legislation which tends to unite church and 
state, and to oppose every movement toward 
such union, that all may enjoy the inestimable 
blessings of religious liberty. 


We believe that these liberties are embraced 
in the golden rule, which teaches that a man 
should do to others as he would have others 
do to him. 


x «we * 


THE INTERNATIONAL RELIGIOUS LIBERTY ASSOCIA- 
TION was organized in 1888 by the General Conference of 
Seventh-day Adventists. Including in its ranks champions of 
freedom of many religious persuasions, the Association is 
dedicated to preservation of religious liberty, as is indicated in 
the Declaration above. Association ad $s no poli 

or economic theories. General secretary, Marvin E. Loewen; 
associate secretaries, W. Melvin Adams, Roland R. Hegstad. 
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J» BYRON LOGAN 


Television personality George E. Vandeman could 
hardly turn down the editor of Liberty when he 


asked permission to print one chapter of his book. 





One year ago the editor promised that the new LIB- 
ERTY would take “recognition of the space age.” 
As with rockets, so with articles: some are hard to 
get off the ground. But after a delayed countdown, an 
editorial astronaut got as far as the United Nations 
Committee on the Peaceful Uses of Outer Space. 
Admittedly, this was a far cry from going into orbit 
or photographing the nether side of the moon, but 
until higher-thrust rockets are offering tourist fare 
(round trip!), a crosstown jaunt to the UN with a 
New York taxicab driver will offer most of the thrills, 
with considerably more “atmosphere” (see “Liberty 
in the Space Age,” page 6). 

Actually, compelling arguments for our editors stay- 
ing in’ Washington, D.C., have just gone before the 
United States Supreme Court in the form of Sunday- 
law briefs. Apart from the significance of the im- 
pending ruling itself, a newcomer to the blue-law 


OUR COVER PICTURE—Well, we made it. As if we didn’t as troubles to 


keep us occupied on one globe. And what comes next? Taxes 


on a look at the moon! 
But who can resist the challenge 


moon we needed to reach as the God who put it there. 


RUSSELL HARLAN, ARTIST 








I those multimillion-dollar rockets have to be paid for some way. 
of new frontiers—new frontiers to be discovered, ex 

plored, exploited? New dpomslons? Hold on there! What is that ira with red chalk 
on the rock just to the spacemen’s left? Could it be the faint remains of “Kilroyski 

here”? And just over the hill—past the Sea of Moscow and the Sovitsky Mountains— 
could that be a curtain? An iron curtain? Maybe there were a few fences on earth that 
needed to come down before men reached for the stars. Maybe it was not so much the 


line-up is stealing most of the attention of those 
charged with defending the goal line called freedom 
—labor unions. (Watch for “Labor and Sunday Laws,” 
in the March-April LIBERTY.) 


Television personality George Vandeman sat with 
the book editor of the Southern Publishing Associa- 
tion three years ago and insisted that he simply did 
not have time to write another book. With a dozen 
or so films yet to make to fill out a season of It Is 
Written telecasts—a highly rated religious program 
seen in many areas of the United States—a pending 
trip to the Middle East to film scenes for an additional 
series, and some one hundred speaking engagements 
in the next year, he couldn’t. “But you must,” said 
the persevering editor. “But I can’t,” said the re- 
luctant author. It took several meetings and not a 
few prayers before the deadline for copy was set for 
October. With sales now approaching the two-hun- 
dred-thousand mark and a printing order for an 
additional fifty thousand on the presses, to say that 
Planet in Rebellion has enjoyed some success would 
be a masterpiece of understatement. The book editor 
has since become editor of LIBERTY, in which ca- 
pacity he asked—and swiftly got—permission to print 
one chapter from Planet in Rebellion (see “Does 
Liberty Wear Chains?” page 9). 


On the inside front cover of LIBERTY, Vol. IV, 
No. 3, 1909, first appeared the Declaration of Princi- 
ples, which, substantially the same, has appeared 
there ever since. With this issue it is moved to the 
masthead page, where modern journalism most often 
puts a statement of objectives and beliefs. Once a 
year, for emphasis, the Declaration will move back to 
the inside cover. 
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LETTERS 





POLLS ON NOV. 7? 
DEAR Sir: : 


If the registered voters on your staff go to the polls on 
November 7, they better take a lunch and a sleeping bag, as 
they will have a twenty-four-hour wait. 

You see I read your noble effort to uphold our national 
heritage in your splendid publication from cover to cover. 

Keep up the struggle, and be at the polls on November 8. 
—M. J. MACGREGOR, Berkley, Michigan. 


DEAR SIR: 


. .. Your answer to Mr. Phillip’s letter on page 5 of the 
November-December, 1960, issue confirms a long-standing 
suspicion of mine. When your staff gets to the polls on No- 
vember 7 some may be reminded that Americans will be 
voting on November 8. Your basis for religious freedom is 
as far off base as is your calendar—ROBERT A. MILLER, Un- 
son Deposit, Pennsylvania. 

{Copy editor caught off base. Thrown out. Umpire 
found LIBERTY’s lead-off voters safe at home on Novem- 
ber 7.—Ep.} 


ONE BORN EVERY MINUTE 
DEAR SIR: 


“There is one born every minute.” Send your LIBERTY 
magazine to them. As for me, please stop sending it. . . . The 
last one came in handy to clean dirty paintbrushes ——JOHN 
G. KUCERA, D.DS., Standish, Michigan. 


STAND WITH YOU 
DEAR SIR: 


I not only enjoy . . . LIBERTY, but stand with you in its 
principles. I am glad there is a voice to stand unashamed for 
true liberty and against those who would slyly take it from 
uS.... 
Enclosed is my change of address. Thank you again— 
LYNN PHILLIPS, Pastor, Muskegon, Michigan. 


» 
SINCERELY AGREE 
DEAR. SIRs: 


Enclosed find a check for $2.50 for which please send me 
LIBERTY: a Magazine of Religious Freedom. 

A neighbor handed me a copy of this magazine. I sin- 
cerely agree with your stand for religious freedom, and hope 
such publications can stir up minds of the people and help to 
hold religious freedom — AUGUSTA SOUDERS, Cuba, Missouri. 


NEED GREATER THAN EVER © 


GENTLEMEN: 


For some time I have not received a copy of LIBERTY 
magazine, nor have I had notice of my subscription expiring. 

Under existing circumstances need for your magazine is 
greater than ever. 

Please renew my subscription and send bill. Thank you.— 
CLARENCE DODGE, Clayville, New York. 
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SLANTED WRITING? 


DEAR SIR: 


Dr. Leo Pfeffer in his article “Sunday Laws—an Unconsti- 
tutional Exercise of Police Power” [LIBERTY, May-June, 1960, 
p. 15] suggests that the earliest recognition of Sunday by Chris- 
tians is recorded by Justin Martyr. May I suggest that he read 
Acts 20:7; 1 -Corinthians 16:1-2; Revelation 1:10, which 
show that the first day of the week was the established time 
of Christian worship on the Lord’s day? [sic} In sup- [sic} 
Apostolic times I suggest he read the Didache, Pliny’s letter, 
and the Epistle of St. Barnabas. By Justin Martyr's time Sun- 
day is the established day of Christian worship, 140 A.D. 

The Jewish Sabbath, with all the Jewish law, had a fulfill- 
ment in Christ that is of grace. 

I do not expect you will publish a letter from what your 
magazine calls an apostate Christian. You only seem to pub- 
lish letters praising your work, which is the best example of 
slanted writing I have seen in a long time—REv. W. J. 
LUNNY, Courtenay, British Columbia, Canada. 


LiBerRTY has asked its research consultant, Robert Leo 
Odom, to examine the Reverend Lunny’s evidence. His 
reply begins on page 13. As to “slanted writing,” a review 
of letters published reveals slanted reading on Mr. 
Lunny’s part. LIBERTY has not failed to print the critical, 
as those in possession of past issues can quickly verify. 
Score from January 1960 through January 1961: favorable 
24; critical 12; 5 unclassifiable——Epb. 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS AND THE FOURTH R 
DEAR SIR: 


The article “Public Schools and the Fourth R,” by Victor 
Tipton, is one of the finest expositions on the rational de- 
velopment of the concept of separation of church and state 
and religious freedom. As a former instructor of school law 
I found the recent law cases treating this concept most en- 
lightening—WM. R. MANNING, City Superintendent of 
Schools, Petaluma, California. 


BIMONTHLY LIKED 
GENTLEMEN: 


Now that your magazine is coming out more frequently I 
would like to have it in my home so that I can be certain not 
to miss any issue.—C. H. S., Saginaw, Michigan. 


DISTORTION CF THE TRUTH 
DEAR SIR: 


I have just read a copy of LIBERTY magazine. Never in 
my life have read such a distortion of the truth. Obviously 
all the filth that flows through the mail does not deal ex- 
clusively with sex. Your magazine is a perfect example of 
filth by prevarication. Contrary to what you would have your 
readers believe, most Catholics, clergy and laymen, do not 
desire Federal aid to parochial schools. 

Your magazine is obviously a screen for a subtle anti- 
Catholic movement. You entitle your magazine “a magazine 
of religious freedom.” But I have a more accurate title—“a 
magazine of religious bigotry.”. .. —-THOMAS L. MORRISSEY, 
Attorney at Law, Tecumseh, Nebraska. 


There is, indeed, a “distortion of the truth” set forth 
on this page. We leave it to our readers to determine by 
whom.—Epb. 








HAS A NEW DIMENSION BEEN ADD 


























NE WOULD THINK that church-state inter- 
ests presently have enough conflict-of-interest 
cases before the courts to qualify their contest 

as a fulJ-fledged championship bout. What with court 
tests of religious practices in public schools, the U.S. 
Supreme Court review of Sunday laws, pressure for and 
against Government aid to parochial schools, et cetera, 
neither spectators nor participants have had to shout 
for action. But recent events indicate that the contes- 
tants may not be content to fight out their differences in 
an earthbound ring; outer space may be the next arena 
of conflict. 

It was the first Soviet moon rocket that opened up 
not only space but possibilities of a new battleground 
between church and state. Here, suddenly, was a new 
frontier, with new problems and new questions: How 
far up does a nation’s sovereignty extend? Will outer 
space be explored and settled? If so, when and by 
whom? Who owns outer space, anyway? 

For two millenniums the Christian church had exer- 
cised an almost proprietary interest in terrain celestial. 
Now here was the traditionally earthbound state actually 
speaking in terms of exploiting celestial territories! 
Then, as if to add insult to injury, along came the re- 
port of the United Nations Ad Hoc Committee on the 
Peaceful Uses of Outer Space to suggest “joint” explo- 
ration and ownership—"joint” meaning not state and 
church but state and state.’ The church, alleged custo- 
dian of the “keys” to heaven and hell, was not so much 
as mentioned. No churchmen were invited before the 


committee to give their views or to speak in defense of 
their interests. Thus the stage was set for a potential 
church-state problem of cosmic proportions. 

The potential conflict would seem to center around 
three questions on which widely divergent views are 
held. 


1, Who does own outer space? 


STATE: No one as yet, at least not so far as is known. 
To avoid the possibility of the iron curtain being ex- 
tended across the face of the moon, both the Space 
Commifttee of the United Nations and the International 
Law Association have suggested that “outer space should 
not be subject to the sovereignty or exclusive rights of 
any ‘state.”” The Law Association has urged that this 
provision become part of interplanetary law. Warned 
the Space Committee in its report to the nations: “Se- 
rious problems could arise if States claimed, on one 
ground or another, exclusive rights over all or part of a 
celestial body.”* Though churchmen might well say 
Amen to this, they can hardly say grace over the com- 
mittee’s suggestion that “some form of international 
administration. over celestial bodies might be adopted.” * 

CHURCH*: On the basis of His creatorship and con- 


tinuing maintenance, God has a twofold claim to all 
¢ ~_* “Church” com, henite, ombeace, she, 300. bodies all claiming 0 be. The, 
Nor can it always mean both fundamentalist and moderni 


lari sake, since mach of the fivarch is.eo: longer, speaking for che Bible, 
pg Aah no om speak for the church. 
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space.’ As the psalmist put it: “The Lord hath prepared 
his throne in the heavens; and his kingdom ruleth over 
all.” *° However, through Christ, in whom divinity and 
humanity are combined,’ the church holds joint title 
to “many mansions” in the “Father's house.”* Until a 
heavenly court rules where the heirs’ “living room” be- 
gins, the state should keep its planet-picking hands off 
what might be church properties. 


2. How far up does a nation’s sovereignty ex- 
tend? 


STATE: Undecided. The United States had put up an 
unpublicized claim in behalf of free passage at altitudes. 
over 70,000 feet, but in May the Russians fired an 
effective protest: “Our national sovereignty extends. 
above 70,000 feet and we have the Powers to prove it 
to U, 2.” Until effective height of Russian antiaircraft 
rockets is more precisely determined, their protest is 
likely to be allowed. Satellites have set some precedent 
for the assumption that there is no national jurisdiction 
above 300 miles. While noting that states have “under 

. existing international conventions and customary 
international law . . . complete and exclusive sover- 
eignty in the air space above their territories and ter- 
ritorial waters,” the UN Space Committee admitted 
“concurrent existence of a region in space which is not 
subject to the same regime.”” 

CHURCH: The Bible speaks of three heavens—the 
atmospheric, the stellar, and the “third heaven,” or “para- 
dise.” ” Because of Adam’s faulty stewardship, dominion 
over the atmospheric heaven and earth passed temporar- 
ily to the “prince of this world”—“Satan.”” Until the 
rightful Ruler comes back to this world to take the 
government “upon his shoulder,”” sphere of state is 
recognized to be territory of earth. But only the material 
territory; in spiritual matters, sovereignty of church 
ranks above sovereignty of state. In matters of govern- 
ment, state’s authority is bounded only by the highest 
court; in matters of religion, it stops short of the low- 
est faith. 


3. Will outer space be explored and settled? 


STATE: Exploration is imminent but settlement 
doubtful in the foreseeable future. The UN Space Com- 
mittee said that “while scientific programmes envisaged 
relatively early exploration of celestial bodies, human 
settlement and extensive exploitation of resources were 
not likely in the near future. For this reason the Com- 
mittee believed that problems relating to the settlement 
and exploitation of celestial bodies did not require pri- 
ority treatment.” ” 

CHURCH: Exploration and settlement imminent, but 
by church, not state. “In my Father’s house are many 
mansions,” said Christ to His followers. “I go to prepare 
a place for you. And if I go and prepare a place for you, 
I will come again, . . . that where I am, there ye may be 

Iso.”* (This is not to say that the earth is to be aban- 
Turn to page 34 
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U.S. SUPREME COURT 
CONFRONTED WITH 
CHALLENGING CASES 


groups have been or are yet to go before the 

United States Supreme Court during the cur- 
rent session. Five appeals challenge the constitution- 
ality of laws prohibiting commercial activities on Sun- 
day. The laws of three States—Massachusetts, Penn- 
sylvania, and Maryland—are being attacked on the 
ground that they are basically religious laws and as 
such (1) impose upon Sabbathkeepers the observance 
of Sunday, (2) discriminate against religious groups 
who observe a different day of rest, and (3) violate 
freedom of conscience. 

The decision rendered by the Court could, on one 
hand, wipe off the books of every State and munici- 
pality all laws that set Sunday apart as different 
from any other day; or, on the other hand, uphold 
the constitutionality of such laws. Since the Court 
last ruled on Sunday laws in 1900, it has repeatedly 
refused to review State decisions. Its ruling will have 
far-reaching consequences on the future of religious 
liberty in America. 

Without expressing an opinion on the law’s consti- 
tutionality, the Court vacated a judgment by a Federal 
District Court in Philadelphia which had ruled a 
Pennsylvania State law regarding reading of the Bible 
in public schools unconstitutional. This case is only 
the forerunner of several that are expected to reach 
the Supreme Court soon. A comprehensive challenge 
from the Miami courts would bar all religious observ- 
ances, including Christmas and Easter pageants. The 
nation’s highest Court will likely have its hands full 
unraveling the tangles left by the Everson, McCollum, 
and Zorach decisions. 

Another subject before the Court is the Connecticut 
State law forbidding dissemination of contraceptive 
information, forbidding its practice, and barring phy- 
sicians from prescribing it. Dr. C. Lee Buxton, Yale 
University medical professor is the complainant in 
one suit and two married couples in another. The 
wives, patients of Dr. Buxton, assert that their health 
would be harmed by pregnancy and their constitu- 


"TT eouns te cases of direct interest to church 
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tional rights have been invaded. Attempts to repeal 
the Connecticut law have failed because of deter- 
mined opposition of the Catholic hierarchy. 


As if these controversial issues were not enough for 
one term, the Supreme Court is confronted with an 
appeal from Roy P. Torcaso, of Silver Spring, Mary- 
land, who was denied a commission as a notary public 
by the State of Maryland because he said he did not 
believe in God. The State said a nonbeliever could not 
administer oaths that invoke the name of Deity. 
Mr. Torcaso claims the State thus imposes a “religious 
test,” which is unconstitutional. Should the Supreme 
Court agree, it could have a far-reaching effect upon 
laws of many States requiring oaths. Even the tradi- 
tional “So help me God” in court trials might be af- 
fected. 

The Court rejected an appeal from the Hutterite 
Brethren, a religious sect that practices a form of com- 
munal living. The Hutterites had appealed to the Su- 
preme Court to be excused from a Montana corpora- 
tion tax, which they claimed discriminates against 
them. This too may be the forerunner of other cases, 
for the Hutterites, who average ten children per fam- 
ily, may be called one of America’s fastest-growing 
sects. The Hutterites are running into increasing 
opposition from Western farmers because of their 
practice of buying vast tracts of land for new colonies, 
highly mechanizing them, and aided by highly frugal 
living, selling their products at prices neighboring 
farmers cannot meet. 

Among other cases of concern to religious groups 
are half a dozen dealing with censorship of obscene 
books, mzgazines, and movies; the appeals of three 
Jehovah’s Witnesses from draft-act convictions, on 
the basis that they are clergymen; and a number of 
cases challenging gambling laws, seizure of pinball 
machines, et cetera. 

Undoubtedly the 1960-61 term of the United States 
Supreme Court will not be soon forgotten, either by 
the Court or by the citizens who appeal to it. 
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Does Liberty 
Wear Chatus RY 


GEORGE E. VANDEMAN 
Speaker, “It Is Written” Telecast 


T WAS JULY OF 1776. The Continental Congress 
had met at Philadelphia to ponder a mighty issue— 
independence. A long, lanky Virginian—Thomas 

Jefferson by name—had been appointed with others to 
write the document—words that even today thrill the 
patriotism of free men everywhere. 

The carriages with their trim footmen had delivered 
many notables for that historic gathering. John Hancock 
was there, and at the crucial moment led off with his 
signature—writing it so boldly that George III might 
be able to read it without “putting on his specs.” 

Among the many legends of that day is one that 
tells of the old bell ringer who had been assigned to 
start ringing as soon as the word was out. Pessimistic, 
he waited with one hand on the rope in the old belfry 
and muttered, “They'll never sign it! They'll never sign 
it!” 

But sign it they did! The story has it that a little boy 
was stationed outside the great colonial door. Watching 
through the huge keyhole, he saw the movement of 
chairs and heard the shuffle of excited feet. Running to 
the bell tower, he shouted, “Ring, Grandpa, ring for 
liberty!” 

That day made history for the cause of freedom. Visit 
the old landmark if ever you have the opportunity. Close 
the doors behind you and relive those memorable scenes. 

Then there was Valley Forge. As a lad, I played over 
its hills. Those were precious moments—especially as 
I look back now and realize the significance of the rude 
cabins, the trenches, and the forts. Valley Forge recalls a 

kon, “Dost ‘Wear Chains?” froin the book Planet in Rebel- 

1960, 


Liberty is taken 
ioe: Soothers 5 cree Faastindes, Box 10, Nashville, Tennessee, 
rity pages, $ 
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winter filled with the terror of defeat. Soldiers were dy- 
ing, frozen limbs were amputated in those crude cabin 
hospitals. But that winter ended in victory. 

Victory! Not merely another battle won. This was 
victory for man’s conscience! . 

For centuries . . . despotic systems had raged in the Old 
World. We call those days the Dark Ages. A strange co- 
lossus—a combination of power both civil and religious 
—had forged its chains about the minds and souls of 
men. 

The experience of those centuries has taught us that 
whenever religion reaches out for the arm of the state to 
enforce its dogmas, the rights of man are buried in the 
dust. The record is open for all to read. 

But oppressed peoples will not always remain op- 
pressed. Persecution spread over Europe to the British 
Isles. Finally a band of heroic men and women fled to 
Holland, seeking a place where they could worship God. 
And then one day they knelt with their pastor on the 
shore of an obscure Dutch port, and set out, a hundred- 
odd, first to Southampton, then to Plymouth, England, 
and finally to brave the Atlantic in the “Mayflower.” 
Pilgrims, we call them. 

“What sought they thus afar? 
Bright jewels of the mine? 

The wealth of seas, the spoils of war? 
They sought a faith’s pure shrine. 


“Aye, call it holy ground, 
The soil where first they trod! 
They left unstained what there they found, 
Freedom to worship God.” 


—Felicia Dorothea Hemans. 











JEAN ANTOINE HOUDON, SCULPTOR 


Thomas Jefferson - 


Over three and a quarter centuries have passed since 
that day. And lest we forget, a second “Mayflower” was 
sent across the broad Atlantic, a gift from the free to 
the free. 

I stood with the waiting crowds that made a circle of 
color about Plymouth Harbor. A few feet away was 
Plymouth Rock. This was different from that other day. 
The first “Mayflower” had come unannounced. The sec- 
ond was moving slowly in, escorted by a score of proud, 
clinging ships. The sound of the waves and the ships and 
the cheers was drowned out by the roar of a circling 
helicopter. 

And then I rode out to this replica of the seventeenth- 
century ship. As we circled to her side, I felt I could 
reach out and touch the spirit of liberty. 

Yes, three centuries and more had passed since those 
fitst Pilgrims crossed the Atlantic in a cramped, crowded, 
cranky ship to write liberty across the skies for all the 
world to read. 

But has human freedom ever been in greater peril 
than today? Freedom, in spite of its proud heritage, can 
easily be sacrificed upon a careless modern altar. For 
even as you sit in the comfort and apparent security of 
your modern home, the enemies of freedom are devising 
handcuffs for the mind! 
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May I speak frankly? The God who gave you life 
gave you liberty. Your soul is free. No ruler can grant 
you religious freedom. You have it. That privilege to 
choose is a gift from your Creator. Rulers can only rec- 
ognize it. 

In fact, the right to think, to think for oneself, is a 
function of human beings no more to be permitted or 
denied than the right to breathe. Yet history’s most 
savage tyranny—coercion, imprisonment, torture—has 
resulted from the desire of the majority to impose their 
opinions upon the minds of others. 

Unfortunately, many who sought a haven of political 
and religious freedom on the rock-bound coast of New 
England did not extend the same right to others—at 
least not at first. Those early days were marked with 
much of the same intolerance from which the Pilgrims 
had fled. 

It was Jefferson who as a lad heard an old Baptist 
minister preaching from the window of a prison cell, 
down in old Virginia. From that day there was im- 
planted in him a burning desire to protect for his na- 
tion freedom of conscience, if ever his should be the 
opportunity. Tirelessly he worked . . . until the First 
Amendment was placed to the Federal Constitution. 
It reads simply and majestically: 

“Congress shall make no law respecting an establish- 
ment of religion, or prohibiting the free exercise thereof; 
or abridging the freedom of speech, or of the press; 
or the right of the people peaceably to assemble, and to 
petition the government for a redress of grievance.” 

Freedom of religion, freedom of speech, freedom of 
the press, freedom of assembly, freedom of petition and 
protest—these were the guarantees. 

In the matter of religion those founding fathers kept 
before them one guiding principle—that conscience 
never belonged to Caesar. Conscience belongs to God. 
No one ever put it more clearly thant Jesus Himself, in 
Matthew 22:21: “Render therefore unto Caesar the 
things which are Caesar’s; and unto God the things that 
are God's.” 

That is what Jesus said. But men have not always 
{followed His teachings}. Too many Caesars have at- 
tempted to force the conscience. Too many groups 
large and powerful have attempted to suppress what 
they felt was wrong thinking. Strangely enough, such 
groups have generally had three basic ideas in common. 

First, they have felt that they alone were right and 
that all who differed were in error. Naturally, such 
leaders would gather about them men of like opinion. 

You cannot imagine a dictator surrounding himself 
with counselors who do not believe in dictatorship—or 
a persecutor choosing his friends among those who doubt 
the rightness of applying the torch to heretics. Yet if 
history has demonstrated anything at all, it has been 
the frequency with which majorities, with power in their 
hands temporarily to suppress unwelcome opinion, have 
themselves been wrong. 
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The second idea held by those who would suppress 
what they label wrong thinking, is that persons who 
differ with them are’ motivated by sinister objectives. 

For instance, when Thomas Jefferson was attempting 
to encourage men to cast their ballot and take part in 
government, he was accused, by those who believed that 
the common people should passively obey the masters, 
of ‘seeking to overthrow the government and destroy 
religion. The president of a large university called him 
an atheist because he urged free voting. And nervous 
ladies in New England hid their Bibles under their 
mattresses on the rumor that, if Jefferson were elected, 
he would confiscate all copies. 

There seems to be an utter inability {in} such crusad- 
ers to see that a person who differs with them may be as 
sincere and honest in his opinion as they themselves. 

The third and most dangerous error of these self- 
appoired guardians of correct opinion is the belief that 
they can prevent free thinking by persecution. To be 
sure, the expression of thought can be prevented by 
force. Obviously, standing a man up before a firing squad 
will put an end to his thinking! 

But America was not so founded. Free people do 
change their opinions. But free minds are changed not 
by force but by the weight of the evidence presented. 

Chains or bars or flames may alter the outward con- 
duct of a man, if he is weak. But they cannot change his 
thought. Take Galileo, for instance. When he pub- 
lished a work in favor of the Copernican theory, he was 
forced to his knees by the Inquisition and made to re- 
cant. Yet even in that moment of weakness he is said to 
have muttered under his breath, “But the earth does 
move!” 

Convictions we must have. And a man ought to be 
ready to defend them with honest, open-minded argu- 
ment in word: and deed. Do not ever succumb to the 
lukewarm attitude that one position is as good as an- 
other. Have your convictions. Live for them; die for them 
if necessary. But never forget that your neighbor's 
convictions are as sacred as your own. 

I am thoroughly convinced, for example, that the 
earth is round, that the democratic form of govern- 
ment is superior, that the family is a sacred unit or- 
dained by God, that true religion is indispensable, and 
that Christ is the Saviour of men. But I have not the 
slightest desire to torture, imprison, or defame the man 
who differs with me. 

The right to differ, whether a man is right or wrong, 
is a sacred legacy that must be defended at all costs, Un- 
fortunately, sometimes the most intelligent defenders 
of political liberty are the first to put chains on religious 
freedom. Listen: 


“Across the way my neighbor's windows shine, 
His rooftree shields him from the storms that frown; 
He toiled and saved to build it, staunch and brown. 
And though my neighbor’s house is not like mine, 
I would not pull it down! 
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“With patient care my neighbor, too, had built 
A house of faith, wherein his soul might stay, 
A haven from the winds that sweep life’s way. 
It differed from my own—I feel no guilr— 
I burned it yesterday!” 


—Molly Anderson Haley. 


That is the intolerance that has painted crimson the 
pages of history. I urge you, never become a party to 
coercion of the conscience in matters of faith and mor- 
als. Why? Let me illustrate. 

Suppose the zealous, well-meaning Christians in a 
free land should campaign until they get a law enforc- 
ing baptism. Now baptism is certainly right. It is Scrip- 
tural, for our Lord Himself said in Mark 16:16, “He 
that believeth and is baptized shall be saved.” 

Suppose then that I manage to get hold of a man who 
is smaller than I. I tell him he is going to be baptized. 
But he says, “No, I’m not.” And I say, “Yes, you are. 
The law says so.” He replies, “I don’t even believe in 
Jesus.” But I say, “Never mind. The law says you must 
be baptized.” 

You see at once the folly of it all. You see that even 
things right in themselves become wrong if forced upon 
the conscience. 

Another illustration. Suppose I call across the fence 
to my neighbor and say, “The next time I hear you 
swearing, I am going to turn you over to the law.” 

No, I am not talking fiction. For in my own state of 
Maryland, in the year 1723, there was a law providing 
that a man who was caught swearing or speaking 
blasphemy, cursing God or denying Christ, would “for 
the first offence be bored through the tongue and fined 
twenty pounds of silver.” For the third offense the pen- 
alty was death. 

Nor was it only swearing that was punishable by law 
in those early days. Before the principles of liberty and 
freedom were embraced in the Constitution, there were 
also numerous laws requiring a strict observance of Sun- 
day, the first day of the week. In Virginia, for in- 
stance, in 1610, it was required that all attend divine 
services on Sunday morning. The man who chose to 
stay at home lost his allowance for the whole week fol- 
lowing. He was whipped on the second offense. And 
for the third offense he was to suffer death. 

So you see, our baptism illustration was not so ridicu- 
lous after all. These things actually happened. And 
they can happen again! 

I wonder if you realize that on the statute books of 
most of the states today you could discover what we call 
“blue laws,” Sunday laws. Many of them are old and 
inactive, to be sure. But many of them are new, enacted 
in recent months and years—in spite of the Constitu- 
tion! 

There are deeper issues involved in these laws than 
appear on the surface. Legislation regarding a day of 
rest may appear harmless, commendable, humanitarian. 
But do you see the danger? Do you see what could hap- 








pen—even in America, even in a free country, even in 
your home town? 

Many a man sincerely believes and practices the 
command of our Lord to worship on the seventh day, 
just as it is enjoined in the fourth commandment. And 
the seventh day, of course, is Saturday. Has any nation, 
any state, the right to force the keeping of Sunday, the 
first day of the week, upon the consciences of men 
who believe otherwise? Would not such legislation place 
many a Christian of deep conviction in a circumstance 
where he must say with the Apostle Peter, “We ought to 
obey God rather than men”? Acts 5:29. 

Do you see? The real issue is more than baptism, 
more than refraining from swearing, more than a day of 





LOUIS CASSELS 
Religious Writer for U.P.I. 


MERICA’S churches today are in far healthier con- 
dition than those of Western Europe. And the 
authors of the United States Constitution de- 

serve at least part of the credit for this fact. 

That is the outstanding conclusion reached by this re- 
porter after six weeks of visiting churches and inter- 
viewing churchmen in England, France, Germany, 
Austria, Switzerland, and Italy. 

In none of these countries can you detect any evi- 
dence of a popular religious revival comparable to that 
which has swelled United States church membership 
to an all-time high. On the contrary, there is a great 
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worship—as important as these are. The real issue is the 
conscience. The conscience is at stake! 

That is the sacred inner sanctum into which God 
Himself will never enter uninvited. It is that sacred in- 
ner room in which the soul decides. God impresses. God 
guides. God has written. But God does not force. He 
will not go in, except by choice of the individual. 

Satan would like to force his way in. Sometimes 
loved ones would like to enter—loved ones who do 
not understand. Sometimes the power of the church, 
and sometimes the power of the state, would like to 
enter. But God Himself guards that door. His flaming 
sword forbids coercion from friend or foe. The soul is 
free. Christ made it free—on Calvary! took 
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deal of evidence, particularly in England, France, West 
Germany, and Austria, of widespread public. apathy 
toward institutional religion. 

In each of these countries, it should be noted, there 
is one dominant church. In England it is the Church of 
England; in France and Austria, the Catholic Church; 
in Germany, the Lutheran Church. For centuries these 
“established” churches have enjoyed varying degrees of 
official government sponsorship. 

This heritage was mentioned by virtually every 
clergyman interviewed as one of the major reasons the 
churches are now suffering from a lack of popular sup- 
port. 

“The Church lost touch with the people because it 
had a privileged status,” said one Catholic cardinal. 

“We are reaping today,” said an Anglican bishop, 
“the fruits of the public resentment which built up dur- 
ing the era when the church was identified in people’s 
minds as an instrument of the ruling class.” 

American churches have never suffered from this 
handicap. The founding fathers saw to that when they 
wrote into the First Amendment to the Constitution a 
sweeping freedom-of-religion clause that forbids the 
Government to aid, favor, or sponsor any particular 
church. 

The practical result of the First Amendment has been 
that American churches have always been close to the 
people, by whom they are governed and from whom 
they draw support which is all the more enthusiastic 
because it is entirely voluntary. 

“Religious liberty” is one of those catch-phrases 
Americans hear so often that they take it for granted. A 
close look at European churches is a useful reminder of 
the precious reality behind the well-worn phrase. x yr yr 
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SUNDAY OBSERVANCE 


and Christians 


Part I 


Was the first day of the week the established 
time of Christian worship in apostolic times? 


ROBERT LEO ODOM ship on the Lord’s day,” {sic} writes Mr. Lunny. “In sup- 
{sic} Apostolic times, I suggest he read the Didache, 
Research Consultant * Pliny’s letter, and the Epistle of St. Barnabas. By Justin 


Martyr's time Sunday is the established day of Chris- 
tian worship, 140 A.D... .” 
A LETTER FROM the Reverend W. J. Lunny I shall in this article examine the textual evidences 


(see Letters, page 5) challenges Dr. Leo Pfef- siti etl d li 
fer’s assertion that the earliest recognition of ang ee = ee re 
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Sunday by Christians is recorded by Justin Martyr. 
“May I suggest that he read Acts 20:7; 1 Corinthians a : « 
16:1, 2; Revelation 1:10, which show that the first day eg a oa ee ee 
. . re : ples came together to break 
of the week was the established time of Christian wor- bread, Paul preached unto them,” et cetera. Does this 
Manyt, bo He Jepigision gi, Seale by ae. Soil ee prove that Sunday was being observed as a holy day of 
aod. dpe mith manner in wich the e fers cclbrned oe Bilal a Ai sal gs amma 
a 7 Riggs ae ogy A ar | ise aul and Luke, with their missionary companions, 
had spent seven days with the believers in Troas (verse 
6). The last day of their ministry to them was the sev- 
enth day of the week. At its close Luke and other mis- 
sionaries, excepting Paul, took the boat and sailed 
throughout the night around the cape for Assos, a port 
city on the other side of the peninsula. Paul remained be- 
hind for a farewell meeting with the brethren at Troas 
that same night, with plans to walk across by land the 
following morning to board the same ship at Assos, 
which would be a hike of nearly twenty miles. 
While Luke and his companions were sailing around 1, 
the cape that Saturday night, Paul preached to the be- 
lievers at Troas until midnight. It was the last time he 
would see them before his arrest and imprisonment by 
Roman authorities. Eutychus, who had fallen asleep 
while sitting in a window, tumbled out and feil to the 
ground three stories below. Paul went down with others 
and attended to the injured man. After that the apostle 
went back upstairs, broke bread with the believers, 
talked with them until daybreak, and went afoot al- 
most twenty miles to Assos that Sunday morning (verse 
13). A real day’s work, indeed! 
In Bible times the days of the week were reckoned 
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from sunset to sunset (Genesis 1:5, 8, 13, 19, 23, 31; 
Leviticus 23:32; Nehemiah 13:19; Mark 1:21, 32; Luke 
4:16, 40). Various Bible commentators affirm therefore 
that Paul’s farewell meeting with the believers at Troas 
was held on a Saturday night. (See W. J. Conybeare 
and J. S. Howson, The Life and Epistles of Paul 
{Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York], vol. 2, p. 206; 
G. T. Stokes, Acts of the Apostles [Hodder and Stough- 
ton, London, 1903], vol. 2, p. 393.) On the following 
morning he walked cross country to Assos (Acts 20:13). 
His sermon was preached before midnight, and the 
breaking of the bread took place after that hour. Modern 
Sunday observance, being geared to civil time and there- 
fore reckoned from midnight to midnight, is. not in ac- 
cord with timing of the first day of the week at Troas. 
However, in England and in the American colonies 
prior to the American Revolution of 1776, it was quite 
popular to observe Sunday from sunset to sunset, as the 
Sunday laws of those days show. (See Robert L. Odom, 
The Lord’s Day on a Round World, chapter 5, for 
abundant historical data on this point.) 

Although it is true that the disciples broke bread on 
the first day of the week at Troas in this farewell meet- 
ing with Paul, does that mere fact make the day holy? 
The Scriptures do not command that the Lord’s Supper 
should be held on any particular day of the week. The 
instruction is that “as often as ye eat this bread, and 
drink this cup, ye do shew the Lord’s death till he 
come” (1 Corinthians 11:26). Christ instituted the first 
Lord’s Supper and ate it with all the apostles on what 
is now called Thursday evening, the night before His 
Friday crucifixion. Yet nobody alleges that this prece- 
dent makes that day of the week holy or that the com- 
munion service should be held regularly on it. However, 
if a precedent were to be construed as a divine law for 
that purpose, certainly the precedent set by the Lord 
Himself. and all of His apostles would be the most 
weighty one to be regarded as the example to follow. 

The facts are that the day on which the believers at 
Troas held that farewell meeting for Paul is simply 
called “the first day of the week,” and the Inspired Rec- 
ord says nothing whatever about its being holy, or 
blessed, or Sabbath, or Lord’s day, et cetera. Luke and 
his companions spent much of the day aboard ship at 
sea, while Paul used the daylight portion of it to walk a 
distance of approximately twenty miles. 

This is the only instance on record in the New Testa- 
ment in which a religious service was held by any 
Christians of apostolic times on the first day of the 
week. One specific instance certainly cannot be con- 
strued as being a universal practice. It was merely a fare- 
well meeting for Paul after his stay of a whole week with 
the believers at Troas. Nowhere does the Bible limit 
the holding of religious services to any one particular 
day of the week. In fact, Christians generally deem it 
proper to hold evangelistic services, prayer meetings, 
and other religious assemblies on Monday, Tuesday, 
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Wednesday, Thursday, or Friday as might be desira- 
ble without this being construed as making the day one 
to be observed thereafter as the Lord’s day. 


1 Corinthians 16:1-3. Paul instructed the Corin- 
thian believers: “Upon the first day of the week let ev- 
ery one of you lay by him in store, as God hath pros- 
pered him, that there be no gatherings when I come. 
And when I come, whomsoever ye shall approve by 
your letters, them will I send to bring your liberality 
{margin, “gift”} unto Jerusalem.” Does this prove that 
Sunday was being observed then as the Lord’s day by 
the Christians of apostolic times? 

Here are the facts: Paul had been officially requested 
by the leadership of the Christian church to help raise 
funds to succor the persecuted and needy believers in 
Jerusalem. (Acts 11:27-30.) This he faithfully did. 
(Acts 11:30; 24:17; Romans 15:26; 2 Corinthians 
8:4; 9:1-5, 12.) 

In this particular case Paul was anxious that the Co- 
rinthian believers should have their gifts, or contribu- 
tions, ready so that he could receive them immediately 
upon his arrival at Corinth and send them on to Jeru- 
salem without delay. Therefore he asked each believer 
to “lay by him in store,” individually—not collectively in 
a church service—on the first day of the week whatever 
donation he might wish to make, in order that there 
might be no “gatherings {or collections} when I 
come.” The expression “lay by him in store” is rendered 
in the American Standard Version as “put something 
aside and store it up.” And the wording “that there be 
no gatherings when I come” is rendered as “so that con- 
tributions need not be made when I come” in the same 
English translation. Nothing whatever is said in 1 Co- 
rinthians 16:1 and 2 about holding a religious service on 
Sunday, and nothing in the text shows that the day was 
to be regarded as holy. Paul simply instructs each be- 
liever to look into ‘his business affairs and on that particu- 
lar occasion lay aside 2 special offering, “as God hath 
prospered him,” for the needy saints at Jerusalem, so 
that Paul could receive it immediately upon his arrival 
there, for he was then on his way to Palestine. 

It must be remembered that Paul had raised up the 
Corinthian church. When he first went there as a mis- 
sionary he abode with Aquila and Priscilla, who were 
tentmakers. He worked with them at that trade in order 
to support himself (Acts 18:1-3). However, he did not 
do such work on every day of the week, for “he reasoned 
in the synagogue every sabbath, and persuaded the 
Jews and the Greeks” (verse 4). Note that these meet- 
ings were not conducted solely for the Jews but also for 
“the Greeks”—the Gentiles. “And he continued there 
a year and six months, teaching the word of God 
among them” (verse 11). That means that on approxi- 
mately seventy-eight successive weeks Paul held reli- 
gious meetings with the Corinthian believers “every 
sabbath.” It appears, therefore, in the light of this di- 
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vinely, inspired historical record, that the Corinthian 
Christians were Sabbathkeepers. Hence Sunday would 
be an appropriate day for each of them to attend to the 
business of laying by him in store whatever contribu- 
tion he might deem proper to send to the Jerusalem 
church. 


Revelation 1:10. John simply says, “I was in the 
Spirit on the Lord’s day,” without specifying in any way 
what day of the week it was. Expositors of the Bible 
have resorted to two different methods in their at- 
tempts to explain what the apostle meant by the expres- 
sion “the Lord’s day.” They are as follows: 

1, One method appeals to postapostolic usage Jong 
after John’s day in supposition that he was writing 
about Sunday observance. The first Christian writer 
known to have called Sunday “the Lord’s day” was 
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Clement of Alexandria. In his Méscellanies, written 
about the year A.D. 200 to recommend Christianity to 
learned pagans, he said: 

“And the Lord’s day Plato prophetically speaks of in 
the tenth book of The Republic, in these words: ‘And 
when seven days have passed to each of them in the 
meadow, on the eigth [sic} they are to set out and arrive 
in four days.’ By the meadow is to be understood the 
fixed sphere [of stars}, as being a mild and genial spot, 
and the locality of the pious; and by the seven days [is 
represented} each motion of the seven planets, and the 
whole practical art which speeds on to the end of rest. 
But after the wandering orbs the journey leads to 
heaven, that is, to the eigth motion and day.”—Miscel- 
lanies, book 5, chapter 14. 

Several ecclesiastical writers of the third century like- 
wise speak of Sunday as “the Lord’s day,” and from the 
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fourth century onward such usage was common. How- 
ever, the mere assumption that John must have had 
Sunday in mind when he used the expression “the 
Lord’s day” in Revelation 1:10, simply because certain 
uninspired writers from A.o. 200 and onward did so, is 
merely guesswork. It is about as sound as was the sup- 
position that led the translators of the King James Ver- 
sion of the Bible to render the Greek word pascha 
(“Passover”) in Acts 12:4 as “Easter” because postapos- 
tolic Christian writers from the middle of the second 
century and onward had employed the term pascha in 
Greek and Latin to designate the yearly ecclesiastical 
commemoration of Christ’s death, burial, and resurrec- 
tion, which English-speaking people call Easter. 

2. The other method appeals to New Testament 
Scripture testimony penned in John’s time and prior to 
his writing the Revelation. John’s Lord, who appeared to 
him on that “Lord’s day” while he was in banishment on 
the Isle of Patmos, about A.D. 96, was the Lord Jesus 
Christ (Revelation 1:9-18). Many years previous, when 
John and his fellow disciples were accused by the 
Pharisees of having broken the Sabbath by rubbing out 
a few grains of cereal with their hands as they walked 
through a field and were hungry, that same Lord came 
to their defense. (Matthew 12:1-8; Mark 2:23-28; Luke 
6:1-5.) In doing so, Christ let it be known in no un- 
certain tones that “the Son of man is Lord also of the 
sabbath.” The Holy Spirit inspired apostolic writers to 
record that important statement in three different places 
in the New Testament in order that, its readers in the 
ages that followed might take note of it. (See Matthew 
12:8; Mark 2:28; and Luke 6:5.) Inasmuch as that in- 
formation already had been recorded in the Gospels of 
Matthew, Mark, and Luke, it was not necessary that John 
should explain what he meant by the expression “the 
Lord’s day,” for the Revelation was written at a later date. 

Yes, the Lord Jesus Himself declared emphatically, 
in the presence of the apostles and their enemies, that 
the Sabbath—the seventh day—was the Lord’s day, the 
day which He claimed as His own. He could assert with 
supreme authority that “the Son of man is Lord even of 
the sabbath day,” because “the world was made by 
him” (John 1:10). God “created all things by Jesus 
Christ” (Ephesians 3:9). “All things were made by him; 
and without him was not any thing made that was made” 
(John 1:3). (See also Hebrews 1:2 and Colossians 1: 
13-17.) This means, then, that Christ is the Creator 
and Lord mentioned in the record that says, “In six days 
the Lord made heaven and earth, the sea, and all that 
in them is, and rested the seventh day: wherefore the 
Lord blessed the sabbath day, and hallowed it” (Exodus 
20:11). (See also Genesis 2:2, 3.) This is the historic 
basis of the divine pronouncement: “The seventh day is 
the sabbath of the Lord thy God” (Exodus 20:10). 

John and his fellow apostles had accompanied their 
Lord as He attended public worship on the Sabbath day 
and devoted it to gospel ministry. (See Mark 1:19-22.) 
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As Son of man Christ had been accustomed to do that 
from His childhood. (Luke 4:16-21, 31.) 

That same Lord Jesus also had commanded John and 
the other apostles to make the observance of the Sab- 
bath a ‘subject of prayer in time of war and stress in the 
years that would follow His departure from this world 
(Matthew 24:20). When His followers had laid the 
Lord’s body in the tomb late in the afternoon of that 
memorable Friday on which He was crucified, they “re- 
turned, and prepared spices and ointments; and rested 
the sabbath day according to the commandment” (Luke 
23:56). (See also Mark 15:42; Luke 23:54.) “And 
when the sabbath was past, Mary Magdalene, and 
Marty the mother of James, and Salome, had bought 
sweet spices, that they might come and anoint him. 
And very early in the morning the first day of the week, 
they came unto the sepulchre at the rising of the sun” 
(Mark 16:1, 2). 

Note that those devout Christians “rested the sabbath 
day according to the commandment.” That command- 
ment said, “The seventh day is the sabbath of the Lord 
thy God: in it thou shalt not do any work” (Exodus 20: 
10). Hence they waited until “the sabbath was past” be- 
fore proceeding to do the work of anointing the body of 
their Lord (Luke 24:1), who had rested in the tomb on 
the Sabbath after accomplishing the work of redemption 
for man. The apostle John was personally an eyewitness 
of all this (John 19:31-35). In fact, he was so closely 
and intimately associated with the Lord of the Sabbath 
that he modestly speaks of himself as “that disciple 
whom Jesus loved” (John 13:23; 19:26; 20:2; 21:7, 
20). 

Therefore, the argument that “the Lord’s day” men- 
tioned in Revelation 1:10 was the seventh day has 
much merit, because Christ’s teachings and example 
have made it abundantly clear that “the Son of man is 
Lord even of the sabbath day.” 


In summiation it can be stated that the New Testa- 
ment scriptures nowhere speak of the first day of the 
week as the Lord’s day, or as a day consecrated by divine 
command to religious rest and worship. There is no 
apostolic testimony that the first day of the week was 
observed by Christians during the first century of the 
Christian Era as holy, or blessed, or as a memorial of the 
resurrection of Christ. An examination of the red-letter 
Bibles so popular today, in which all the sayings of 
Christ are printed in red, shows that He never so 
much as specifically mentioned the first day of the week. 
And in the entire New Testament there is given no 
commandment for Christians to observe the first day of 
the week instead of the seventh day as the Sabbath, 
and no prohibition whatsoever is given to forbid labor 
on that day. The first authentic instance of Sunday- 
keeping by Christians appears in historical testimony 
from the second century, which we shall consider in the 
next issue of LIBERTY magazine. Kee 
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FOR OVER 70 YEARS 
CHARLES S. LONGACRE 
BATTLED FOES OF FREEDOM 


HE YEAR WAS 1888. Grover Cleveland was in 
the White House for his first term, and Teddy 
Roosevelt had not yet organized his famed 
Rough Riders. Women’s right to vote was still some 
thirty years in the future, and much of the political 
campaigning of the day revolved around the distinctly 
masculine and sometimes rowdy atmosphere of the tav- 
ern or barroom. Even teetotalers were drawn, for the 
pure joy of political discussion, into what the prohibi- 
tionists of the day described as “dens of iniquity.” It was 
their privilege to indulge in the free pretzels and discus- 
sion provided there by politicians even though they 
eschewed the free beer. 

Into this setting of good fellowship and wisdom one 
night in a small Pennsylvania town burst a wild-eyed 
man brandishing a pistol, which he fired at random. 
Naturally such explosive activity dampened considera- 
bly the ardor of political ‘discussion, which was his pur- 
pose. Those near the door made hasty use of it. Others 
sought shelter from flying lead wherever shelter might 
be found. 
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But one there was who considered the intrusion un- 
warranted. In fact, to his way of thinking, it was highly 
improper. No one had a right to discourage free discus- 
sion of matters of state, even in so impressive a manner 
as this. The incensed young man laid hold of the in- 
truder, threw him to the floor, and pinned him there. 
With a flip of his hand he sent the revolver spinning 
across the room. Then he hoisted him to his feet, with 
firm hold on his collar, and marched him out of town. 

That young man was Charles S. Longacre at seven- 
teen, even then ready to fight for the liberties of man. 
A stripling, just “cutting his teeth” on the teaching pro- 
fession, he could hardly foresee the years of valiant 
combat ahead—years when he would engage in more 
than muscular contest for the rights of his countrymen, 
years that would see him stand before legislatures, years 
in which he would pit all the wisdom of his agile mind 
against those who would infringe on liberty. 

Longacre’s first year of teaching revealed another 
characteristic that was part and parcel of the man—fair- 
ness. Early in the school year one of the parents in- 
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formed the teacher that under no circumstances was he 
to punish his son. If the boy misbehaved, he, the father, 
would tender such discipline as he might deem neces- 
sary. To this Longacre could not acquiesce. “If your son 
deserves punishment,” he said, “I'll give it to him my- 
self.” 

No problem clouded the fair skies of the school year 
until along toward January, when for disciplinary pur- 
poses the teacher kept the “tenderly reared” lad one 
hour after school had been dismissed. He rather ex- 
pected some repercussions, and he was not to be disap- 
pointed. Longacre’s homeward route passed the boy’s 
home, and as he came abreast of the gate, the father 
rushed forth, peeling off his coat. His clenched fists left 
no doubt as to his intentions. 

But intentions, good or bad, are not always carried 
through to conclusion. Longacre seized the man, and 
holding him firmly, announced, “If you want to fight 
this out, we must settle on two conditions. One, you 
will have to hit me first; that’s for legal reasons. And 
two, I want you to understand that I have been in many 
fights, but have never yet been licked. If you insist on 
fighting, you'll get the best licking you have ever had.” 

After a few moments of “cooling” meditation on this 
information, the irate parent, still locked in Longacre’s 
grip, lost interest in combat; nor did the teacher ever 
hear about it again. 


Newlyweds Charles. and 
Florence, circa 1899. (2) 
Worship was a daily fea- 
ture in the Longacre 


Grandmother 


grandchildren, Betty 
(left) and Marguerite. 








PHOTOS WITH THIS ARTICLE ARE TAKEN FROM THE BOOK ‘“‘CHARLES S. LONGACRE,”” REVIEW 
AND HERALD PUBLISHING ASSOCIATION. PRICE $2.50 


While serving as principal of the junior high school 
in Lansdale, Pennsylvania, Longacre was pursuing his 
first love—a night course in law. But he was never to 
finish his law studies. Oddly enough, it was his strong 
feeling concerning the importance of preserving the 
rights of man—freedom of speech, freedom of press, 
freedom to worship as conscience dictates—that made 
him give up law and dedicate his life to the ministry. 

At a series of evangelistic meetings Longacre caught a 
pteview of how the freedoms of men would be circum- 
scribed. He saw how a nation that had sprung from the 
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seeds of liberty could let slip that very liberty in which 
it gloried, trading its glory for expediency’s sake, for a 
phantom called security. 

That fall there was a new principal at Lansdale Junior 
High, and Longacre enrolled in the ministerial course at 
Battle Creek College, in Michigan. 

At Battle Creek he learned three things. He learned 
first of all how to be a good preacher. He also learned 
how to bake-one hundred loaves of bread a day, for he 
worked in thé bakery to meet school expenses. And 
further, he learned to love the young woman who 
taught him how to bake the bread, Florence Martha 
Hughes. 


In_1899 the two young people were married, and 


Charles Longacre entered upon the second phase of his 
career—evangelistic work. It was soon after beginning 
this work that he once more came face to face with 
bigotry that would silence many a man’s tongue. 

Longacre was holding meetings in a tent on the site 
where he anticipated erecting a church in the near fu- 
ture. His subject matter at the time dealt with some cur- 
rent controversial topics, and one day he received an 
unsigned note threatening to burn. down the tent if he 
followed his announced schedule of subjects. Never one 
to be cowed by threats, the stocky evangelist swerved 
not in his speaking. However, he did take the precau- 
tion after services each night of stationing the tent- 
master under the big canvas while he and an associate 
minister took up their positions in a smaller adjoining 
tent. 
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It was after two one morning, and the men had about 
relaxed their vigil, when in rushed the tentmaster with 
word that a mob was cutting the ropes of the big tent 
and breaking up chairs, preparatory to using them for 
kindling. 

A fracas ensued in which Longacre and his associates 
overcame the would-be arsonists and: called the police. 
For some reason, the police were reluctant to arrest the 
attackers, offering rather to have the city government 
pay the damages and promising to keep the guilty men 
at least three blocks from the tent. 

“T'll agree to placing them in your charge,’ Longacre 
replied, “but I can’t agree to your keeping them three 
blocks from the tent. I want them to come into the 
tent arid hear the lectures, but they must promise to be- 
have themselves while at the meetings.” 

This was but one of many times Longacre was to 
demonstrate that he would not be hushed by mob ac- 
tion. In 1949, as executive director of the Religious 
Liberty Association, in Washington, D.C., he was in- 
vited by the mayor of Goldsboro, North Carolina, to 
address a mass meeting on the subject of Sunday-closing 
laws. Soon after accepting the invitation he received a 
letter threatening mob action if he went through with 
the meeting. 

Longacre arrived in Goldsboro on schedule. When 
he apprised the mayor of the letter he found a kindred 
spirit. “We'll go through with the meeting as 
scheduled,” the mayor affirmed. 

Further word at the auditorium informed him: 
“You'd better go out the back door after the meeting. 
A large mob is waiting out front to egg you.” 

But rather than plan on sneaking out the back way, 
Longacre sent word out to the mob, inviting them to 
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come in and listen. If, after hearing what he had to say, 
they felt that he was un-American or unchristian, they 
would have the privilege of using him for target prac- 
tice with their eggs. If not, then they should hold their 
fire. 

About half of the mob accepted his proposition. 
Americans generally have a keen sense of fair play. 
They entered the auditorium and listened intently to 
everything the speaker had to say. When he had fin- 
ished and picked up his brief case to depart, those of his 
would-be attackers who had entered walked out with 
him, forming a bodyguard that took him safely through 
the crowd waiting outside. 

From 1913 to 1950 Charles Longacre served the Reli- 
gious Liberty Association. Even while carrying on a lively 
battle for freedom’s preservation, he continued to fit 
himself better for the fray. In 1916 he received a Master 
of Arts degree in philosophy from George Washington 
University. His major fields were international diplomacy 
and law. In addition he completed a three-year law 
course by mail with the La Salle Extension University 
of Chicago. He continually kept his finger on the pulse 
of legal activities touching on church-state relations, 
and journeyed thousands upon thousands of miles in a 
tireless effort to arouse Americans to a more careful 
vigilance in regard to their freedoms, so dearly pur- 
chased in the early history of the land. 


Newlyweds. no more, but lovers still after nearly 
sixty years of iage. Here the Longacres are 
shown on _ their len wedding anniversary. 



































His interests caused him to know some of the finest 
minds of America. William Jennings Bryan was a friend 
who more than once championed Longacre’s cause. In 
Geneva, Switzerland, at the League of Nations in 1931, 
he was successful in contributing to the defeat of George 
Eastman’s World Calendar, which would have sent the 
historic seven-day week spinning into an irregular orbit. 
He was able to accomplish this through an earlier visit 
with President Hoover and Secretary of State Stimson, 
who provided him with a letter giving the position of 
the United States on the World Calendar. 

Withal, the man never lost sight of the simple pleas- 
ures of life. Until he had passed fourscore years Long- 
acre, whenever possible, played volleyball twice a week 
at the local fire hall in Takoma Park, just outside Wash- 
ington, D.C., where he made his home. The yard of his 
residence was always bright with flowers, which some- 
how he found time to cultivate. Nor did he ever com- 
pletely lose his knack for baking! Frequently he would 
take over in the kitchen at home and whip together 
some truly luscious pies. A fearsome foe on the parlia- 
mentary floor, yet no one was more gentle when it came 
to children or even the pink-eared bunnies that 
munched with cheerful intrepidity in his carefully 
tended garden. 

Nor was he a crusader for liberty alone. Longacre’s 
early acquaintance with saloons, gained while listening 
to political discourses of the day, had left him no friend 
of alcohol. For years he was a member of the Flying 
Squadron, a group of seven men who traveled about 
lecturing on temperance. William Jennings Bryan and 
the governors of Indiana and Tennessee, as well as 
other leading public figures, comprised this group. 

When the Seventh-day Adventist Church, of which 
Longacre was a member, organized the American Tem- 
perance Society, he was appointed its first secretary. In 
this capacity he served for eight years. 

Although officially retired in 1950, freedom’s cru- 
sader refused to lay aside the cudgel. He continued to 
contribute by way of a constant flow of articles in 
LIBERTY magazine. In 1955 the Freedoms Foundation 
at Valley Forge, Pennsylvania, awarded him a medal 
“for outstanding achievement in bringing about a bet- 
ter understanding of the American Way of life.” And in 
the following year, at age 85, he received a second medal 
from the foundation for his essay on “God, the Author 
of Human Rights and Religious Freedom,” That same 
year Protestants and Other Americans United for Sepa- 
ration of Church and State gave him a special citation 
“in appreciation of his decades of distinguished service 
on behalf of religious freedom.” 

On October 23, 1958, the voice that for nearly eighty- 
seven years had challenged encroachment on the rights 
of man was stilled. But across the land he loved and for 
which he fought so valiantly still ring the words he 
echoed from an earlier champion of his cause: “Eter- 
nal vigilance is the price of liberty!” 
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day laws I hold the minority position. Because the 
issue is becoming increasingly jmportant, I have 
decided to become a vocal minority. 

In speaking against intolerance and for freedom I 
believe I am only echoing the convictions of many of 
our Presbyterian pioneers. Consider, for example, the 
minute adopted in 1781 by the Synod of New York and 
Philadelphia: 

The Synod do solemnly and publicly declare that they 
ever have, and still do, renounce and abhor the principles 
of intolerance, and we do believe that every peaceable 
member of civil society ought to be protected in the full 
and free exercise of their religion. 


With certain exceptions, our Church [the Presbyte- 
rian} has held fast to this principle throughout the his- 
tory of our nation. To me it is the only defensible posi- 
tion that a church can take. Not only do I believe in the 
principle of the “separation of Church and State” but 
also I believe that each man ought to be allowed the 
fullest and freest expression of his religion (or nonre- 
ligion), so long as he does not infringe upon the same 
right of his neighbor. 

In a day when freedom seems to be slipping from 
our grasp, our church is rightly holding fast to the prin- 
ciple of 1781 in the big things. We are fighting for 
freedom on several fronts, both in this country and 
abroad. For example note our position on the religious 


] HAVE LONG BEEN aware that in opposing Sun- 
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persecutions in Colombia. But freedom is lost in little 
places, in places that are overlooked. One of these little 
places is the area-of the “Sunday closing law.” 

How many of us realize that the traditional Sunday 
closing law in force in many areas of our country is a 
clear violation of religious freedom when put into effect 
and justified on religious grounds! There are groups 
who favor Sunday closing on nonreligious grounds— 
labor unions for example. But I am concerned with the 
attitude within the Church where many feel the right 
to enforce their religious practices upon those of differ- 
ing religious practice. 

We forget that, though Sunday-worshiping Christians 
are in the majority in this country among religious 
people, we do not have the right to force our practice 
upon the minority. Only a Church which deems itself 
without error and intolerant of error can justify its in- 
tolerance of ‘the minority. 

A Jewish friend of mine runs a small business estab- 
lishment. Because my friend is a Jew his business is 
closed each Saturday. He respects my right to worship 
on Sunday and I respect his right to worship on Satur- 
day. But there is a difference. As a Jew he closes his 
store voluntarily so that he will be able to worship his 
God in his fashion. Fine! But, as a Jew living under 
Christian inspired Sunday closing laws, he is required 
to close his store on Sunday so that I will be able to 
worship my God in my fashion. 
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Around the corner from my church there is a small 
Seventh Day Baptist church. I disagree with the Sev- 
enth Day Baptists on many points of doctrine. Among 
the tenets of their faith with which I disagree is the 
“seventh day worship.” But they are good neighbors 
and fellow Christians, and while we disagree we re- 
spect one another. The good people of my congregation 
set aside their jobs on the first of the week and gather 
in God’s house for worship. Of course, it is easy for 
them to set aside their jobs since Sunday closing laws— 
inspired by the Church—keep them from their 
work. At the Seventh Day Baptist church the people 
set aside their jobs on Saturday to worship God. This 
takes real sacrifice because Saturday is a good day for 
business. But that is not all—they are required by law 
to set aside their jobs on Sunday while more orthodox 
Christians worship. 

Lest I be misunderstood let me make one fact clear: 
I am not belittling Sunday worship. I worship on Sun- 
day by choice. I shall continue to worship on Sunday by 
choice. I would worship on Sunday if there were no 
Sunday closing laws to make it easy for me. But I do 
not believe that because I have set aside Sunday as a 
holy day I have the right to force all men to set aside 
that day also. Why should my faith be favored by the 
State over any other man’s faith? 

Of course, if we repealed the Sunday closing laws 
tomorrow, there would be many problems. To begin 
with, many nominal Christians would work instead of 
worship. That would be their privilege. Our congrega- 
tions might be filled with worshipers»whose attendance 
would be a real sacrifice. Since the law would not pro- 
vide an automatic day off on Sunday, some of our Chris- 
tians might have to worship at early hours or late hours 
and we would have to be prepared to lead that worship. 
Christians also might learn that God can be worshiped 
on days other than Sunday. Protestant churches might 
find it necessary to open their locked doors on other 
days so that men might worship. Ministers would find 
in each day an opportunity to lead in worship. 

I wonder if the Church without Sunday closing laws 
might find itself more concerned with the quality of 
worship rather than the quantity of worshipers? Be- 
cause our church calendars would have to be revised, 
we might find more time for prayer and less time for 
committees; more time for stewardship and less time 
for fund raising. 

I know that the repeal of Sunday closing laws would 
raise many serious problems, both in the Church and 
out of it. But the repeal of these undemocratic and un- 
christian laws might solve a few problems too. More 
important, however, than problems raised or solved, we 
would be able to reaffirm without hypocrisy the prin- 
ciple of our Presbyterian forbearers: “We do believe 
that every peaceable member of civil society ought to 
be protected in the full and free exercise of their re- 
ligion.” 
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ACH MAN WITHOUT excepiion is en- 

dowed with reason, liberty, and conscience. 

One who sees in himself, or in other men, 

only the differences that are the result of his en- 

vironment or cultural background and who fails 

to see the common denominator of the human 

being does not behave as a man, nor does he deal 

with his fellow men as human beings. And there- 
fore his actions are contrary to nature. 

In other words, the very personality in each 
man is secured by nature itself; it may not be 
trespassed upof by another individual or the col- 
lectivity without permission. Even the state must 
first gain permission before invading the privacy 
of a person who may want to safeguard his per- 
sonality. In fact, it is the state’s.duty to protect 
this privacy by legislation. 

Among the rights that an individual is entitled 
to are the following: inviolability of the person, 
his. dwelling, his mail, his property; equal justice 
before law and judge; also freedom of life, free- 
dom to move about, freedom to work, freedom of 
scientific convictions, freedom of religious wit- 
nessing and expression; freedom of assembly and 
of marriage. 

Only. when these rights are secured can the 
community depend on the recognition of each 
person’s private domain. 
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Part III 


[It is one thing to lay down general principles on 
the relation of religion to public education. It is 
another thing to apply these to specific problems. Yet 
application must be made if the general principles are 
to count for anything. 

Having set forth general concepts basic to the 
problem of religion and public education—see the 
last two issues of LIBERTY—the study document 
prepared by the Committee on Religion and Public 
Education of the National Council of Churches now 
considers specific applications.—ED.] 


’“wret HE APPLICATION of general principles to 

specific problems is not always easy. A course of 

+. action which commends itself to any group in 

the community usually has in it some values against 

which other values must be weighed. The choice of 

one course of action may mean loss of values to be 
gained by another course. 

Yet general principles must be applied to specific 
problems if they are to count for anything. The fol- 
lowing statements are therefore offered for consideration 
by churchmen in local communities where problems 
arise. Local conditions may cause variation from rec- 
ommendations made from the national viewpoint. Every 
local decision also affects the national situation. 

1. Auxiliary Services. The state through its power 
to tax, provides public school facilities to insure the 
availability of an education to each child and youth in 
the community. These services are open to all without 
regard to race, class, religion, or nationality. Those who 
do not care to take advantage of the provisions for 
public schooling and its services are constitutionally 
protected in their right to avail themselves of facilities 
privately controlled and supported. Just as the govern- 
ment is not expected to construct and service private 
roads which may be built alongside public highways, it 
should not be expected to subsidize non-public schools 
nor provide them with services of an educational nature. 
Use of public funds for bus transportation and text- 
books for children in non-public schools is therefore 


opposed. 
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Medical and health services, on the other hand, are 
for the protection and furtherance of the health of 
the individual and the community in general. The 
lunch program contributes primarily to the health of 
the individual child, serves as a means of distributing 
surplus food. Such services are not immediately related 
to the educational enterprise. 

If voted, funds for auxiliary services to children in 
non-public schools should be voted in welfare budgets 
rather than the public school budget. Expenditure of 
all public funds should be administered by public au- 
thorities responsible to the electorate. 

2. Federal Guidance Testing Services. The test- 
ing and discovery of mental ability by means of in- 
telligence testing as provided for in the National De- 
fense Education Act of 1958 needs to be. carefully 
watched. This service to the individual child can be of 
great benefit both to him and to the community as a 
whole. Taken by itself this testing service now extended 
by Act of the Congress to pupils in public, private and 
church-supported schools alike can be a helpful service. 

If the government-financed testing service, however, 
becomes administratively identified with the educa- 
tional program of the school itself then church and 
state have become commingled in a manner contrary to 
our American traditions. Nor should these federal pro- 
visions for testing in church-supported schools be taken 
as a precedent for future demands upon public funds 
for support of church-controlled education. 

3. Relations in Teaching Work 

a. Public School Use of Church Facilities. Churches 
may properly offer to the community the temporary use 
of their buildings to meet the emergency needs of 
public schools, when such facilities meet safety and 
other standards for public school use: Fair rent should 
be paid. For long-term policy, separation of institutions 
is essential. As soon as possible—usually within three- 
to-five years—public buildings for the public schools 
should be provided by tax money. While such emergency 
needs are being met by use of church buildings, no in- 
tended advantage should be given any church institu- 
tion. Public schools should not enter into long-term 
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arrangements for use of church facilities. In no case 
should church facilities be used for school purposes to 
circumvent the law of the land. 

b. Church Use of Public School Facilities. Public 
school buildings and facilities should be available at a 
fair rental to churches during an emergency at such 
times and on such terms as they are available to other 
non-profit organizations in the community. State laws 
should be scrupulously obeyed. For long-term policy, 
church organizations should not use for sectarian pur- 
poses buildings provided by tax money. 

c. Released Time and Dismissed Time. The Division 
of Christian Education of the National Council of 
Churches recognized the need for time during the 
school week for the churches to provide regular re- 
ligious instruction on released or dismissed time. A Com- 
mittee on Weekday Religious Education has been estab- 
lished with responsibility for services to the churches in 
this area of work. 

Weekday religious education on released time or 
dismissed time should be entirely under the direction of 
churches, wherein is lodged responsibility for its con- 
tent, financial support, and quality of work. Profes- 
sional standards and building standards should be com- 
parable to standards of the public school. Attendance 
must be on a voluntary basis, a child being excused 
from school only on a written request of his parents. 

In establishing and maintaining a program of week- 
day religious education, the principle of separation of 
church and state enunciated by the United States 
Supreme Court in the Zorah case is to be observed in 
letter and spirit. The National Council of Churches con- 
tinues to advise against the use of public school build- 
ings during school hours, and the use of the public 
school machinery in conducting such classes. Local 
boards of education and councils of churches have of 
course the right and responsibility to develop their 
own sound patterns of procedure. 

d. “Moral and Spiritual Values.” The public school 
has long taught ethical and moral values. Plans for 
teaching these should be encouraged and strengthened. 
The questions of support or “sanctions” for the values 
taught are matters on which there are differences of con- 
victions. Christians and Jews find the essential support 
for them in theistic faith. The Declaration of Independ- 
ence describes men as endowed by their Creator with 
unalienable rights, as under a Divine Providence and 
a Supreme Judge; some of the individual rights of 
men are spelled out in the Constitution’s first ten amend- 
ments. Public schools properly include in their instruc- 
tion understanding of these terms and facts of history. 
The public schools therefore rightly teach that religion 
is an important aspect of our national heritage, that it 
is commonly accepted that this nation subsists “under 
God,” and that moral and ethical values are widely held 
to rest upon religious grounds and sanctions. No person 
is required to accept any article of belief, but all should 
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be acquainted with these important facts. In a pluralis- 
tic society there are many bases for support of values 
which may properly be explored in the public school 
classroom. 

The growth of children is greatly influenced by 
the persons they love and admire. The teacher is a 
central figure in the effort to lead children to recognize 
and accept moral and spiritual values, such as the 
sacredness of human personality, brotherhood, justice, 
love. The more fully such qualities are exemplified in 
the teacher’s life, the more certain we are that the 
child in his care will be inspired to adopt them as his 
own. The public schools should continue to emphasize 
the importance of these values. 


e. Some Contemporary Approaches. In a democracy 
erected on the principle of separation of church and 
state it is manifestly improper for public schools to in- 
doctrinate students in the tenets of sectarian religion, 
whether theistic or humanistic. Various other ways of 
treating religion in public schools need appraisal. 

(1.) A Common Core of Religious Faith. It has often 
been proposed that the common convictions of Protes- 
tants, Orthodox, Roman Catholics, Jews and other the- 
ists be taught as elements of religious faiths supposedly 
held by all members of the community. It has been 
urged that the Old Testament, sacred to Jews and 
Christians, be taught in the school as divinely inspired 
revelation. 

Though attractive, the common core proposal does 
not offer substantial promise of immediate use. When 
one considers the wide range of belief and practice to 
be found among us, the amount of “common core” is 
small. Even in those communities in which all religious 
people are theists, it must be remembered that Old Tes- 
tament materials, while acceptable to Jews in so far as 
their contents are concerned, are often unacceptable 
as a “common core” because of connotations and con- 
text when taught by Christians. Nor is there yet a canon 
and an English text of the Old Testament accepted 
fully by the several faiths. Christians and Jews differ 
enormously among themselves, and with each other, on 
warrants and sanctions for their convictions and for 
their sacred Scriptures. To deal in any depth with 
these “cores” of conviction and sacred literature in- 
volves the explanation and invocation of these sanctions. 
At this point “commonness” ends, and conscientious 
division begins. This proposal is worth further study, 
but seems to offer little present hope for advance. Work- 
able plans must be sought elsewhere. 


(2.) The Regular School Subjects Teach Facts. The 
role of religion in contemporary culture is an essential 
element in general education. Some current affairs 
can be understood only by considering religious as well 
as other ideas and facts. Similarly, objective study about 
religion is done in history, literature, art, music, when 
the integrity of the regular subject is maintained. 
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Teacher-training institutions should prepare teachers to 


deal with religious aspects of these subjects. 

The Judeo-Christian heritage supplies the major 
context in which the American vision arose, and the- 
istic belief remains a predominant, though often inar- 
ticulate, commitment of most Americans. Belief in 
God and in inalienable rights stemming from God is 
taken for granted in our cultural life, and in our 
public institutions. The historical religious assumptions 
and foundations of the American heritage should be 
explicitly recognized and factually presented as the 
regular school subjects are taught in the public schools, 
with no person compelled to agree with any assumptions 
of faith. So also should be taught the historical facts 
about religious conflict and persecution. 

(3.) Elective courses. At the high school level, elec- 
tive courses such as comparative religion, Bible, or sacred 
literature, seem worthy of consideration as proper offer- 
ings in the public schools when taught with responsibility 
to the total community and by teachers whose quali- 
fications equal those of other teachers in their respective 
subject fields. Such courses have values comparable to 
those of other elective units offered in many high schools. 
Again, teacher-training institutions should offer training 
to prepare public school teachers to handle these sub- 
jects in schools wishing to schedule thi. 

f. Use of the Bible in General Education. The Bible 
may be used as primary reference material in the teach- 
ing of several subjects in the school. English and history 
courses, for example, may utilize the Bible in special 
areas to illustrate concepts being studied. Use of the 
Bible in these instances should take into account the 
various religious traditions, including translations used 
in the homes served by the school. This in no way re- 
lieves home and church of a responsibility which is 
theirs alone, for using the same Bible for distinctively 
religious and sectarian purposes. 

g. The Pupil’s Time Is to Be Shared. Where diffi- 
culties arise because of competition between the church 
and the school for the time of the pupil, conferences 
between leaders of the two institutions should be held 
for purposes of mutual understanding and cooperation. 

Public schools in some school districts do not schedule 
functions on Wednesday afternoon and night, keeping 
that open for church activities. Teachers in some public 
schools do not assign homework on Friday, with the 
thought that the public school does not teach all things, 
that religious organizations appropriately deserve time 
for religious services and activities whether scheduled 
on Friday night, Saturday, or Sunday. Most public 
schools try to avoid scheduling events to be held on a 
major holy day. Such arrangements are appropriate con- 
sequences of the division of labor between public school, 
home, and church. In such manner, schools may ap- 
pfopriately cooperate in scheduling their events. The 
schedule of the public schools should similarly allow 
for values of vacation church schools, summer assem- 
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A. DEVANEY 


What part should religious training play in public schools? 
This is a vital question being raised in many States today. 


blies, camps, conferences, etc., if plans are made to 
extend the public school year. 

h. School Credit for Off-Campus Religious Courses. 
Credit for study in Bible is given by public high schools 
in many states under varying conditions, College credits 
for studies done in accredited church institutions in higher 
education, when transferred to a public institution of 
higher education are usually accepted within limits of 
the specified course of study, but at the high school level 
transfer of similar credit is sometimes questioned. 

It seems appropriate for the public high school to 
give credit for Bible study or religious courses done in 
church institutions under identical standards for transfer 
of other credits, in accordance with state laws and ac- 
crediting regulations. 

4. Conflicts of Conscience and Public Educa- 
tion. Among problems schoolmen are currently meet- 
ing in relation to the religious convictions of their stu- 
dents and patrons are many involving freedom of con- 
science. On plea of religious freedom, religious faiths 
ask for exemption from compulsory vaccination and 
X-ray examinations. It is recommended that all parents 
of public school children abide by the rules of public 
health authorities with respect to compulsory vaccina- 
tion and X-ray examinations. If for reasons of religious 
conviction, parents request exemption of their children 
from such requirements, such requests should be granted 
except when, in the opinion of public health authorities, 
the health of others in the community will be endan- 
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erates 


gered. In times of epidemic dangers or disaster, the 
health and welfare of the community must, for the time, 
take priority over individual rights. The community may 
set health standards or requirements for teachers in order 
to protect the health of the children. _ 

On a similar plea, members of some religious faiths 
ask for exemption from instruction in the germ theory 
and bodily symptoms of disease. Freedom of religion 
does not mean freedom to be ignorant of basic survival 
factors. Methods of sanitation, antisepsis, and public 
health based upon the germ theory have aided in extend- 
ing life expectancy from 25 to 70 years. The germ theory 
cannot be considered optional in general education: 

The community has the right to require that children 
become acquainted with essential health information. 
The school should not try to compel belief of this in- 
formation, nor individual action based upon it, by all 
or any pupils, any more than it should compel belief 
on any other subject which may infringe on religious 
rights. Where the subject matter objected to is not judged 
to be indispensable to the child’s survival or the com- 
munity’s health, children may be excused. The right of 
the minority does not include determination of policy 
for public institutions, so long as exemption serves to 
protect individual conscience. 

Few denominations related to the National Council 
of Churches have made official pronouncements on 
these and similar issues, although the Department of 
Religious Liberty has examined comparable areas. 
These problems of conscience often come from sects 
and groups which do not relate themselves to other 
religious bodies, so that grounds for their scruples are 
not generally understood. Tensions are seen between 
general welfare and rights of conscience in some cases. 
Just as it is possible to claim “conscience” for a whim, 
so it is possible to dispose lightly of disruptive questions 
in the name of “welfare.” Only a real threat to the gen- 
eral welfare should override the rights of conscience. 

There are a number of contested points which arise 
in connection with the daily program of the school at 
which genuine issues of religious dissent emerge. A child 
of Jehovah's Witnesses refuses to salute the flag or to 
repeat the pledge of allegiance. A pacifist high school 
student cannot in good conscience participate in military 
training. Standards of modesty and/or convictions about 
amusements and recreation grounded in religious belief 
cause parents and their children to abstain from some 
kinds of physical education, from social dancing, from 
classroom sex instruction. Teachers or students may hold 
to certain behavior patterns believed by them to be 
matters of conscience. In all these matters the private 
religious conscience should be respected, no overt or 
covert attempt at coercion should be made and the school 
exert every effort to respect social non-conformity based 
upon religious conviction, even at the cost of adminis- 
trative inconvenience or annoyance. tet 

(To be continued ) 
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Seventy-five years ago 


CROSS-GRAINED IDOLS.—The Hindus are 
again complaining about the poor quality of idols 
furnished them by the Birmingham manufacturers. 
It seems that these manufacturers have been produc- 
ing such ugly styles of idols that even the most re- 
ligious Hindu cannot worship them with any fervor. 
Moreover, they are made out of cross-grained, knotty 
wood, and are painted with cheap mineral paint, 
which in hot weather comes off when the devotees 
kiss them. 


1911 
Fifty years ago 


ELEVEN GO SECOND MILE.—Louis Bréguet, in 
France, carrying eleven passengers in his monoplane, 
made a record flight of two miles. The machine and 
its twelve occupants weighed 2,600 pounds. 


1926 
Thirty-five years ago 


BIBLE PUT TO VOTE.—The people of Califor- 
nia, in November, will vote on an amendment to the 
State constitution that would permit the reading of 
the Bible in the public schools of the State. 


1936 
Twenty-five years ago 
14,000 YEARS OF MARRIAGE.—Recently, a Port- 
land, Oregon, church held its golden-wedding cele- 
bration, at which 126 couples attended who had been 
married more than half a century. A total of some 
14,000 years of married life were represented at the 
gathering. The couple longest married had been 
husband and wife for 70 years. Will the rising genera- 
tion ever boast of such a record, with so many vows 
lightly spoken and so many couples seeking the di- 
vorce courts? 
1951 


Ten years ago 


OPEN AND SHUT CASE.—New Jersey’s seventy- 
four-year-old blue laws were recently invoked by 
the Moorestown Council of Churches to close that 
town’s single motion picture theater. The Criterion, 
one of the Fox Theater chain, had presented Moores- 
town’s first Sunday film, I’ll Get By. It didn’t. 
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CANADIAN BILL OF RIGHTS 


HE Government of Canada is to be commended 

upon passage of a Bill of Rights. The legisla- 

tive measure, introduced and sponsored by the 
Right Honorable John G. Diefenbaker, Prime Min- 
ister of Canada, has received the approval of both the 
House of Commons and the Senate. 

Reasons for the Bill, as set forth in the preamble, 
are: 

1. To affirm “that the Canadian Nation is founded 
upon principles that acknowledge the supremacy of 
God, the dignity and worth of the human person and 
the position of the family in a society of free men 
and freé institutions”; 

2. To affirm “also that men and institutions remain 
free only when freedom is founded upon respect for 
moral and spiritual values and the rule of law”; 

3. To enshrine “these principles and the human 
rights and fundamental freedoms derived from them, 
in a Bill of Rights which shall reflect the respect of 
Parliament for its constitutional authority and which 
shall ensure the protection of these rights and free- 
doms in Canada.” 


Part I of the Bill of Rights reads as follows: 

“1. It is hereby recognized and declared that in 
Canada there have existed and shall continue to exist 
without discrimination by reason of race, national 
origin, colour, religion or sex, the following human 
rights and fundamental freedoms, namely, 

(a) the right of the individual to life, liberty, se- 
<urity of the person and enjoyment of property. 
and the right not to be deprived thereof except 
by due process of law; 

(b) the right of the individual to equality before 
the law and the protection of the law; 

(c) freedom of religion; 

(d) freedom of speech; 

(e) freedom of assembly and association; and 

(f) freedom of the press. 

“2. Every law of Canada shall, unless it is expressly 
declared by an Act of the Parliament of Canada 
that it shall operate notwithstanding the Canadian 
Bill of Rights, be so construed and applied as not 
to abrogate, abridge or infringe or to authorize the 
abrogation, abridgment or infringement of any of the 
rights or freedoms herein recognized and declared, 
and in particular, no law of Canada shall be con- 
strued or applied so as to 
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(a) authorize or effect the arbitrary detention, im- 
prisonment or exile of any person; 

(b) impose or authorize the imposition of cruel 
and unusual treatment or punishment; 

(c) deprive a person who has been arrested or de- 

tained 

(i) of the right to be informed promptly of 
the reason for his arrest or detention, 

(ii) of the right to retain and instruct counsel 

without delay, or 

(iii) of the remedy by way of habeas corpus for 

the determination of the validity of his 
detention and for his release if the deten- 
tion is not lawful; 

authorize a court, tribunal, commission, board 

or other authority to compel a person to give 

evidence if he is denied counsel, protection 
against self crimination or other constitutional 
safeguards; 

(e) deprive a person of the right to a fair hearing 
in accordance with the principles of funda- 
mental justice for the determination of his 
rights and obligations; 


(d) 
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(f) deprive a person charged with a criminal of- 
fence of the right to be presumed innocent until 
proved guilty according to law in a fair and 
public hearing by an independent and impar- 
tial tribunal, or of the right to reasonable bail 
without just cause; or 
deprive a person of the right to the assistance 
of an interpreter in any proceedings in which 
he is involved or in which he is a party or a 
witness, before a court, commission, board or 
other tribunal, if he does not understand or 
speak the language in which such proceedings 
are conducted. 

“3. The Minister of Justice shall, in accordance 
with such regulations as may be prescribed by the 
Governor in Council, examine every proposed regu- 


(g) 
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lation submitted in draft form to the Clerk of the 
Privy Council pursuant to the Regulations Act and 
every Bill introduced in or presented to the House of 
Commons, in order to ascertain whether any of the 
provisions thereof are inconsistent with the purposes 
and provisions of this Part and he shall report any 
such inconsistency to the House of Commons at the 
first convenient opportunity. 

“4, The provisions of this Part shall be known as 
the Canadian Bill of Rights.” 

In a time when both civil and religious freedom are 
in jeopardy in many parts of the world, Canada has 
declared by an Act of Parliament, against which 
there was not one negative vote, its determination to 
uphold the basic charter of human liberty. 

W. M.A. 


CATHOLIC LAYMEN VOTE FOR FREEDOM 


ORE than 160 Catholic laymen du-ing the 
recent election campaign signed a highly 
commendable joint statement stressing their 

“uncompromised and uncompromising loyalty both 
to the Catholic Church and to the American Repub- 
lic.” 

Their “vote for freedom,” an 800-word statement 
entitled “A Statement of Religious Liberty by Ameri- 
can Catholic Laymen,” followed by four weeks the 
statement of about 150 Protestant clergymen and 
laymen which raised questions as to whether a Cath- 
olic in the White House could act free from the con- 
trol of his church. 

Spokesmen for the distinguished Catholic group 
said they took this action (1) in order to refute the 
misconception that Mr. Kennedy took an unusually 
bold and individual stand on church-state separation, 
and (2) in an attempt to dispel any doubts about 
the commitment of Roman Catholics to the princi- 
ples of a free society. 

“To the extent that many Catholics have failed to 
make known their devotion to religious liberty for all, 
to the extent that they at times have appeared to 
seek sectarian advantage, we must admit that we have 
contributed to doubts about our intentions,” said 
the signers. “It is our hope that this statement may 
dispel such doubts.” 

Their statement was, indeed, a forthright declara- 
tion. It calls forth two acknowledgments: 

First, in several countries Roman Catholic states- 








the hierarchy, some, it might be added, even to the 
point of excommunication. And there do exist pre- 
dominantly Catholic countries, such as Ireland, where 
at least as much freedom is accorded Protestants as is 
accorded Catholics in Sweden, for example. 

Second, American Catholics in the main are a dif- 
ferent species from those in other countries. So differ- 
ent, in fact, that most Protestant missionaries south 
of the border are acquainted with the word used by 
South American Catholics to describe the U.S. brand 
of Catholicism. Its connotation—that American Cath- 
olics hardly have a claim to the parent stock—should 
not pass unnoticed by those concerned for American 
liberties. Really, it would be strange indeed if a 
church that has lived in the midst of freedom for sev- 
eral generations has not assimilated some democratic 
principles. The editors of LIBERTY believe firmly 
in the patriotism of American Catholics. 

We could well wish, however, that the distinguished 
Catholic laymen had elaborated further on what they 
meant by sectarian advantage—“to the extent that 
many Catholics have at times appeared to seek sec- 
tarian advantage, we admit that we have contributed 
to doubts about our intentions.” Could they have 
meant the seeking after state aid for parochial 
schools? They should have. Here is a fine beginning 
point at which they could make known their “commit- 
ment to the principles of a free society.” 

In so doing they would, of course, be at odds with 
the Roman Catholic clergy, who are becoming in- 
creasingly bold in their demands for state aid. For ex- 
ample, in a classic bit of effrontery, Bishop Lawrence 
J. Shehan told American Bar Association members 
that they have a responsibility to “validate in law” 
a “proper interpretation” of the First Amendment— 
i.e., make state aid to Catholic schools legal. His 
address, delivered at a Red Mass in the National 
Shrine of the Immaculate Conception, was heard by 
Supreme Court Chief Justice Earl Warren and Associ- 
ate Justices William J. Brennan, Jr., and Potter Stew- 
art. Bishop Shehan actually developed the thesis that 
Catholics’ religious freedom is restricted because they 
have to support their own schools! 

But enough of parochial school problems; if the 
Statement of Religious Liberty by American Catholic 
Laymen does not allay all doubts about Catholic in- 
tentions, it is, nevertheless, an articulate and inde- 
pendent “vote for freedom.” It is too bad that one 
vote from the Vatican still outweighs these and mil- 
lions of other votes that would be cast, were a polling 








men have been foremost in resisting pressures from place opened in the Papal See. R. R. H. 
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UNITED STATES > 


AUTOMATION v. SUNDAY LAWS 


Boston, Massachusetts—Massachusetts’ ancient blue 
laws recently clashed with the age of automation at a 
hearing before the State supreme court. 

The court took under advisement an appeal by two 
men who were fined $50 each for keeping their auto- 
matic laundries in operation on Sunday. 

Counsel for the men presented the unique defense 
- that their clients were not working on the Sabbath, be- 
cause their laundries are completely automatic. Only 
the machines, operated by coins, were working, and the 
patrons supplied their own labor. The court was told 
that there were no employees in the shops. 

The district attorney, in supporting a lower court de- 
cision, said that the two establishments come under the 
meaning of business as regarded in the State’s Sunday 
laws. The mere fact that the machines run by them- 
selves does not alter the violation, he said. 


NIGHT CLASSES OUTPOINT RELEASED TIME 


St. Paul, Minnesota——Some 50 Roman Catholic par- 
ishes of the St. Paul archdiocese have begun weekly eve- 
ning schools of religion for public high school students. 

The schools replace released-time classes at which 
the junior and senior high school pupils were given 
instruction during school time in off-school locations. 

Father Raymond Lucker, archdiocesan director of 
the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine, said the eve- 
ning classes have attracted three times as many students 
as the released-time classes did. 

He said the. evening sessions allow students to as- 
semble for a full hour in favorable classroom surround- 
ings without pressure to get back to school. Lay in- 
structors teach the courses in Catholic doctrine and prac- 
tice. 

Released-time classes for Catholic grade school chil- 
dren attending public schools in the archdiocese con- 
tinue as in the past during school hours. Some 3,000 
Catholic children have, enrolled in these classes in Min- 
neapolis and St. Paul. 

Some parishes also continue their released-time 
classes for the high school students where they find they 
have worked satisfactorily. 
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RELIGION IN CLASSROOM DEFENDED 


Miami, Florida—Thomas D. Bailey, superintendent 
of the public schools of the State of Florida, has de- 
clared that if education is to reflect the community in 
which people live, and prepare children for adulthood 
“religion and the moral and spiritual values which are 
a part of religion must not and cannot be ignored in 
our schools.” 

Mr. Bailey’s remarks appeared in an article in the 
Floriday School Bulletin in the midst of an all-out legal 
attack on religious observances in Florida. Religious 
practices in the school system are under fire from the 
American Jewish Congress and American Civil Lib- 
erties Union as divisive, sectarian, and violative of the 
religious clauses of the United States and Florida Con- 
stitutions. 

Under attack are such practices as Bible readings in 
assemblies and classrooms, distribution of Bibles and 
religious literature to students, and prayers and grace 
before meals. 

Mr. Bailey wrote: “It will be a sad day in America 
if a legal concept of separation of Church and State 
ever denies children and youth in public schools the 
fundamental of our nation’s birthright—the right to 
know ‘about’ religions, the moral and spiritual values 
necessary for the formation of character, and nonsec- 
tarian reading of the Bible. 

“To ignore in our schools any reference to religion 
and to God, when our Declaration of Independence, 
our National and State constitutions, and our Bill of 
Rights, for example, reflect the moral and spiritual 
convictions held by our founding fathers is to ignore 
one of the basic strengths of our free society. 

“To ignore in our schools any reference to God when 
our Declaration of Independence, our Pledge of Alle- 
giance to the Flag, and our coins in daily use all refer 
to the existence of an Almighty Deity is to ask teachers 
to instruct in darkness.” 

Mr. Bailey added that he does not condone partisan, 
sectarian proselytizing in the schools for any particular 
religion against any other. “But I can see no harm in 
saying grace before meals or in recognizing Christmas 
or Easter or Hanukkah as part of the culture in which 
we live.” 

The United States Supreme Court will likely have the 
last word in the Miami case. 
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WHAT HAPPENED TO MINORITY RIGHTS? 


Little Rock, Arkansas—A Seventh-day Adventist 
merchant who observes Saturday as his Sabbath has 
said he will have to go out of business if forced to close 
his store on Sunday. Said Doyle Davis, operator of a 
bargain center, “If I can’t operate six days a week like 
every other businessman does, then I'll have to get out.” 

His comment was made after Little Rock Municipal 
Court Judge Quinn Glover said that he did not believe 
that Mr. Davis’ constitutional rights were being denied 
by the local Sunday laws “since no type of sectarian 
religion is being forced upon him and he is totally free 
to worship God according to the dictates of his own 
conscience.” (Free, the judge must have meant, at the 
cost of approximately one sixth of his income.) 

The judge said he saw “a grave danger in setting 
such a precedent whereby other businesses might claim 
the same exemptions on the grounds of religious con- 
viction, or nonreligious groups might say that they were 
being forced in the closing of their shops.” 

He said he believed all citizens should abide by the 
laws accepted by a “majority of the people under a 
democracy.” Evidently, to Judge Quinn Glover, a man’s 
religion along with his politics is subject to majority 
vote, which is exactly the kind of thinking that caused 
millions to leave their Old World homelands for Amer- 
ica—where a man’s religion should be a matter between 
him and his God. 


“FINANCIAL PARASITES" 


Boston, Massachusetts—Many prospering churches 
have become “financial parasites” in tax-embarrassed 
Cities, a prominent Boston clergyman has said. 

To alleviate this situation, suggested the Reverend 
Jack Mendelsohn, pastor of the Arlington Street (Uni- 
tarian) church, tax-exemption laws pertaining to 
churches and religious institutions should be modified 
so churches can help relieve some of the burdens of 
taxation. 

“The established reason for such exemption,” he said, 
“is the promotion of desirable social undertakings, and 
it is a sound reason when churches are struggling to get 
along.” ; 

“But,” he asserted, “one of the most desirable of 
present social undertakings is the rescuing of cities from 
crushing property taxes.” He said that most religious 
bodies are no longer financially weak, and many, in 
fact, have become large-scale accumulators of property. 

“Here in Boston, for example,” he said, “religious 
institutions of all denominations are removing from the 
tax rolls an ever-increasing portion of the city’s taxable 
property. There is a growing concentration of church 
wealth that is untaxable. Under present conditions there 
is an unwarranted burden on the community.” 

He added that “there may arise a growing public re- 
sentment which leads in time to angry demands for the 
expropriation of church properties.” 
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TEAMSTERS LEND MILLION 


Miami, Florida—One million dollars has been lent to 
the Roman Catholic Diocese of Miami by a pension 
fund of the International Brotherhood of Teamsters. 

A union spokesman said the loan was made at 6 per 
cent interest rate by the Teamsters’ Central States and 
Southwest Fund. He said the money was available to 
the diocese “for whatever use they want to make of it.” 

The loan, covered by a mortgage on the diocese’s 
property, is believed to be the first ever made to a reli- 
gious group by any union pension or welfare fund. 


FCC ASKED TO PROBE BROADCASTING 
“PREJUDICIAL TREATMENT” 


Washington, D.C.—The Federal Communications 
Commission has been asked to investigate “prejudicial 
treatment” against religious broadcasters whose local 
radio programs were dropped by Station WABC, New 
York. 

In a letter to Ben F. Waple, FCC acting secte- 
tary, the Reverend Spiros Zodhiates, general secretary of 
the American Mission to the Greeks, Inc., queried 
whether the commission official believes that WABC 
and most other New York City radio stations “have 
the constitutional right to refuse to sell time to religious 
broadcasters (as such) and not because of the content 
quality of the individual broadcast.” 

“This, in my opinion and in the opinion of many 
thousands of others,” said Mr. Zodhiates, “amounts to 
prejudicial treatment of a segment of our society and 
deprivation of its basic freedom of speech. This is the 
same as if these stations, and many others all over the 
United States, refused to sell time to, let us say, beer 
producers or cosmetic manufacturers or the tobacco in- 
terests. If that happened, what would be the attitude 
of the FCC?” 

One of the programs canceled by WABC was “New 
Testament Lights,” sponsored by the American Mission 
to the Greeks. 

The letter asserted that although the stations “en- 
deavor to present themselves as fulfilling their respon- 
sibility to operate in the public interest, convenience, 
and necessity by giving free time to certain religious 
associations,” the free-time assignments “discriminate 
in the interest of some.” 

It pointed out that “there are religious bodies, iarge 
and small, which are not affiliated with the religious 
associations to which free time is given.” 

“What right has a licensee of the Federal Govern- 
ment to discriminate in religious matters in favor of 
some and refuse the right to others to be heard even 
on a paid commercial basis?” the letter asked. “Isn’t 
this tantamount to interference by the state in regulat- 
ing the voice of religion, a concept contrary to the basic 
tenets of the constitutional provision of the separation of 
church and state?” 
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POLLS SUPPORT BIBLE READING 


Miami, Florida—aA private research form that con- 
ducts State-wide polls on current issues for the Miami 
Herald reported that 79.5 per cent of families inter- 
viewed throughout the State favored nonsectarian Bible 
reading in the public schools. 

The vote was Protestants—84,8 per cent for, 6.2 per 
cent against, and 9 per cent no opinion; Catholics—67.2 
per cent for, 13.8 against, and 19 per cent no opinion; 
Jews—39.5 per cent for, 39.5 per cent against, and 21 
per cent no opinion. 

Miami currently is the scene of a court case testing 
the constitutionality of certain religious practices, among 
them Bible reading, in the Dade County schools. The 
plaintiffs—a Unitarian, an agnostic, and three Jewish 
parents—charge in two companion suits that such prac- 
tices are offensive to their own beliefs and violative to 
church-state separation as defined in the United States 
Constitution. 





PAPAL NUNCIO BLASTS LEGISLATORS 


Buenos Aires—Archbishop Umberto Mozzini, Pa- 
pal Nuncio to Argentina, has spoken out sharply 
against provincial legislators who, he said, deny Cathol- 
icism its rightful place in the public lives of the Argen- 
tine people. 

Referring to La Pampa and other provinces where 
Catholics make up 95 per cent of the population, he 
rebuked legislative bodies that “pompously claim sec- 
ular constitutions” and “defy the wishes of Catholic 
parents by failing to provide minimum religious in- 
struction in the official schools of their territories.” 

The archbishop spoke at the National War College 
before a large audience that included several foreign 
diplomats. 
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CATHOLIC AID POLICY IN ACTION 


Vienna.—An agreement ensuring the Roman Cath- 
olic Church in Austria an annual state grant of $4 
million for its financial support has been signed by rep- 
resentatives of the government and of the Vatican. 

The agreement marks the first major step forward in 
negotiations initiated more than a decade ago to rein- 
state the 1934 Austria-Vatican concordat. This docu- 
ment, signed during the former Nazi regime, was ac- 
cepted by the government as valid on the condition that 
changes be made in it to conform to present Austrian 
law. 
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AUSTRALIA 


BILL DISMISSAL BRINGS RESENTMENT 


Sydney.—Widespread resentment has been aroused 
by the “cavalier manner” in which the New Zealand 
House of Representatives dismissed a bill to permit re- 
ligious instruction in public schools, according to the 
Sydney Catholic Weekly. 

The measure was aimed at removing the “secular” 
provision in the 1914 Education Act, which decrees that 
instruction in the state primary schools of New Zealand 
must be “entirely of a secular character.” 

The Catholic Weekly reported that “the New Zea- 
land Catholic press reacted vigorously to the apathy of 
Parliamentarians toward a move to give religion its 
rightful place as an integral part of the national school 
system.” 

In a leading article on the same subject, the Cath- 
olic New Zealand Tablet declared that the question of 
religious instruction in schools was “surely one that 
touches upon the very foundations of our supposedly 
Christian society and our supposedly Christian way of 
life.” 

The newspaper noted that the New Zealand Council 
for Christian Education had taken the position that “by 
far the greater majority of the people in the country 
favor religious instruction in schools. 


LABOR PARTY TABLES AID MOVE 


Canberra——All members of the Australian Labor 
Party are committed to oppose state aid for denomi- 
national schools, the leader of the party and of the fed- 
eral opposition group in the Australian Parliament re- 
cently told a Labor Caucus. 

Arthur A. Calwell, a Roman Catholic, was speaking 
during discussion of a motion calling on the party to 
adopt a policy of state aid to the denominational 
schools. The motion was moved and seconded by mem- 
bers of a “right-wing” group, composed almost en- 
tirely of Roman Catholics, but no action was taken. 

Mr. Calwell told the caucus that in the Labor Party 
all must obey majority decisions. “I have a sister who 
is a nun and other members of the caucus have sisters 
and daughters who are nuns,” he said. “However, there 
are many devout Catholics who argue against state aid 
to schools.” 

In Sydney, meanwhile, in a fresh attack on the policy 
of no state aid to private schools, Auxiliary Bishop Les- 
lie Carrol called this policy “un-Australian in operation 
and un-British in concept.” 

He told a crowd at the blessing of a new group of 
new schools in Sydney that although a great amount 
of money has gone to state schools, “none is available 
for private schools.” 
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BURMA 


BURMESE DEBATE STATE RELIGION 


Rangoon.—Heated debate is expected in the Bur- 
mese Parliament when a formal vote is taken on a con- 
stitutional amendment making Buddhism the state re- 
ligion. 

Minister of Industry, Mines, and Labor, U Raschid, 
has openly opposed the amendment, although Premier 
U Nu recently declared, “I am determined to bring in 
state religion, even if I have to die in the attempt.” 
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Mr. Raschid, who also is president of the Burma 
Moslem Organization, contended that “followers of all 
religions should be accorded the same privileges and 
rights and do all they can for their own religions.” 

Eighty per cent of Burma’s 20,250,000 population 
is Buddhist. About 600,000 of the population are Prot- 
estants and a slightly greater number Moslems. There 
are more than 177,000 Roman Catholics. 

Representatives of the Burma Christian Council, a 
Protestant body, and of the Islamic Religious Affairs 
Council also have expressed opposition to Premier U 
Nu’s plan. Roman Catholic Archbishop Joseph U Win 
of Mandalay said the Catholic Church is not “hostile” 
to the plan, but fears that if Buddhism is made the 
official religion, efforts toward national unity may be 
impaired. 





COURT TO ACT IN CUSTODY CASE 

Winnipeg, Manitoba——The knotty problem of 
whether to return a Roman Catholic foster child to the 
Protestant couple who raised him from infancy to the 
age of six, or leave him in the custody of the Children’s 
Aid Society of Winnipeg, is expected to be solved soon 
by the Manitoba Court of Appeal. 

Under Manitoba law, only Catholic parents can 
adopt Catholic children. The society said it now has 
Catholic foster parents ready and waiting for the boy. 
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The foster parents, Mr. and Mrs. Kenneth Hallas, have 
indicated a desire to become Catholics themselves if 
they can get the boy back. 

At the appeal, the Hallas’ attorney did not dispute 
the facts, but said Bobby regarded himself as Bobby 
Hallas. “He became very attached to Mr. and Mrs. 
Hallas, just as if they were his own parents,” he said. 
“The best interest of the child must be considered. This 
is not a case where the Children’s Aid Society wants 
the child for itself; they want the child in order to hand 
him over to someone else.” 

Counsel for the society said the foster parents knew 
Bobby might be taken at any time, and added that in 
his opinion the court had no jurisdiction in the case 
because of the legislative statute which states that no 
Catholic child may be placed permanently in the care 
of a Protestant home. 





CATHOLICS CHAMPION SUNDAYKEEPING 


Essen.—Tens of thousands of leaflets have been dis- 
tributed in several West German Roman Catholic dio- 
ceses denouncing the so-called gliding work week, 
which permits Sunday labor by rotating workers’ rest 
days. 

The leaflets, sponsored by Catholic workers’ groups, 
urge West German legislators to protect the Sabbath 
against “dangerous assaults which are aimed at turning 
Sunday into a normal working day.” The leaflet dis- 
tribution was part of a nationwide campaign of the 
Catholic Church, calling for “uncompromising protec- 
tion” of Sunday. 

A bill is being discussed, meanwhile, by the West 
German Government, which would on a federal basis 
forbid work on Sundays except in emergency cases nec- 
essary for the common welfare. The measure also would 
discontinue special government permits that allow Sun- 
day work for the iron and steel industries in the state of 
North-Rhine Westphalia, West Germany’s industrial 
center. 


REFUGEES SWELL PROTESTANT RANKS 


Bonn.—Protestants in the West German capital, for- 
merly an almost entirely Roman Catholic center, now 
number 63,000 in a total population of 145,000, ac- 
cording to recent statistics. 

Other cities that have undergone similar changes it in 
the traditional proportion between Protestants and 
Catholics include Duesseldorf, Mainz, and Munich. 

Another example is the membership of the Evan- 
gelical Church in the Rhineland, which has increased 
from 2.4 million in 1945 to 3.9 million. This has coverd 
an acute shortage of Protestant clergy. 

In Westphalia, where similar conditions exist, Prot- 
estants recently outnumbered Catholics. 
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Largely responsible for this religious shift in West 
German population patterns is the continuous influx of 
refugees from the Soviet zone. Of an estimated 3 mil- 
lion people who have fled East Germany since the war, 
about 77 per cent have been Protestants and 15 per 
cent Catholics. This proportion roughly reflects the ac- 
tual composition of the East German population, which 
always has been predominantly Protestant. 


RELIGIOUS CLASSES DROPPED 


Hamburg.—Protestant and Roman Catholic authori- 
ties in this West German port have protested against 
an administrative measure by the Hamburg school au- 
thorities providing for the abolishment of religious 
classes—usually two hours a week—in the two last 
grades of secondary schools and the last grade of ele- 
mentary schools. 

The church authorities said the measure affects about 
23,000 youngsters age 14 and 15. 


ORTHODOX CHURCH STIFLES COMPETITION 


Thebes——Two members of the Pentecostal Church 
of God of Prophecy have been given a three months’ 
suspended sentence on a charge of proselytizing by dis- 
tributing evangelical pamphlets to fellow villagers in 
nearby Vayea. 

The sect members were John Lavetas, 25, and Theo- 
dore Lazaridis, 26, both farm hands. There are be- 
lieved to be 300 adherents of the sect in the village. 





RUSSIA 


RELIGION BLACK-MARKETED IN SOVIET 
PARADISE 


Moscow.—Moving in on a “black market” in reli- 
gion, Moscow police arrested a man and woman who 
they ssaid were conducting a thriving mail-order busi- 
ness in religious goods, the newspaper Evening Moscow 
reported. 

Noticing a woman who had been acting “suspi- 
ciously” on a train platform, the police intervened after 
a man handed her two packages, which later were 
found to contain 1,000 ikons, 2,500 crosses, and sev- 
eral thousand prayer leaflets. 

Detectives then raided the man’s apartment in the 
Georgian city of Tiflis and found his wife trying to de- 
stroy thousands of religious leaflets “for which persons 
all over the country were pouring in money,” the paper 
reported. ten 

Evening Moscow noted that the man had been tried 
twice before on charges of illegally printing religious 
literature, and closed its story with this moral: “There 
are still plenty of Soviet people who fall for religion.” 
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COMMUNISTS ASSAIL ADVENTISTS, BAPTISTS 


Moscow.—Radio Moscow has sharply attacked Sev- 
enth-day Adventists living in the USSR, charging that 
their teachings are “extremely harmful to the people 
and nation.” 

The broadcast asserted that Adventism historically 
has supported capitalists and monarchy, and during the 
Bolshevik Revolution sided with anti-Bolsheviks. It 
called their doctrines “harmful” because “they still 
teach of the coming kingship of Christ.” 

By refusing to do any work on Saturdays, Adventists 
regularly cause great difficulties in their areas, the 
broadcast added. It concluded by calling for adminis- 
trative measures against the sect, since “the State can- 
not adapt the working arrangements of factories and 
industries to the demands of individual religious organ- 
izations and believers.” 

Following the attack on Seventh-day Adventists, a 
sharp denunciation of the “criminal” activities of Bap- 
tists and other “sectarians” in southern Russia appeared 
in I[zvestia, official Communist Party organ, edited by 
Alexei Adzhubei, son-in-law of Premier Nikita S. 
Krushchev. 

The denunciation accused the religious groups of. 
violating the law and engaging in “anti-Soviet activ- 
ities.” 

The writer did not specify what the alleged activities 
were. He dealt chiefly with what he said was the failure 
of the religious groups to register with local govern- 
ment committees as required by law. 





VATICAN QUOTES PRIMATE ON RIGHTS 


Vatican City—The Vatican Radio broadcast a state- 
ment upholding the rights of man, which it said had 
been made recently by Stefan Cardinal Wyszynski, 
Primate of Poland. 

“Even though the constitutions of all countries rec- 
ognize the rights of man, the profound aspiration of 
man to liberty often remains unsatisfied,” the station 
quoted the cardinal as saying. 

“Man has a right to liberty of spirit, to the liberty of 
his coavictions, to the liberty of his state. Man is above 
and superior to things. He -cannot be a slave, neither 
to things nor to another man, nor to any authority, 
even though society has certain rights over him.” 





> A SET CNET 
“Free” implies not the chaos of anarchy but 
operations under “rules of the game” intended 
to preserve the maximum number of alterna- 
tive choices for all—Economic News, July-Au- 
gust, 1960. 














Liberty in the Space Age 
From page 7 


doned, for John the revelator pictures the righteous re- 
turning to “a new earth” after a one-thousand-year visit 
in “the third heaven.”)” Though neither the day nor 
the hour for the beginning of the great adventure is 
known, the proximate time is indicated: “There shall be 
signs in the sun, and in the moon, and in the stars; and 
upon the earth distress of nations, with perplexity; . . 
men’s hearts failing them for fear, and for looking after 
those things which are coming on the earth. ... When 
these things begin to come to pass,” “then shall appear 
the sign of the Son of man in heaven .. . , and they shall 
see the Son of man coming in the clouds of heaven with 
power and great glory.” Conclusion: Exploration and 
settlement imminent; priority treatment demanded. 


Whether, indeed, a new dimension has been added 
to the church-state controversy, only a few more rockets 
will tell. Certainly more questions exist than this article 
treats. Some will be studied in later articles. For the 
present, it might be prudent for the state to note that 
interest in outer space does not end with such alpha- 
betical nations or organizations as US, USSR., 
UNESCO, ITU, WHO, WMO, and ICAO,* as might 
be inferred from the United Nations Space Report.” 
Put down the SDAC, NCCHUSA, WCC, and maybe 
even the WCTUf as interested parties. 

As far as the IRLAt is concerned, questions of 
church-state conflict in outer space will likely soon be 
rendered academic by the presiding Judge of the Uni- 
versal Court. For once before, men reached for the 
heavens—and the Court acted. Following the precedent 
set in the prior ruling (Government of Heaven v. 
Babel, Genesis 11:6, 7, R.S.V.) the Court is expected 
to declare: ““This is only the beginning of what they 
will do; and nothing that they propose to do will now 


be impossible for them. Come, let us go down... .’” 
KK 


* United States; Union of Soviet Socialist Republics; United Nations 
Educational, Scientific and ne ge Organization; International Telecom- 
munications Union; World Health Organization; World Meteorological Or- 
ganization; International Civil Aviation Organization. 

+ Seventh-day Adventist Church, Nati Council of Churches in the 

U.S.A., World Council of Churches, Women’s Christian Temperance Union. 

t International Religious Liberty Association. 
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Liberty is a necessity for all men, But liberty will 
not maintain itself. Men must join their interests to 
preserve it. Make LIBERTY: A MAGAZINE OF RE- 
LIGIOUS FREEDOM your agent in fighting for free- 
dom. 

Send LIBERTY to five of your friends NOW. They 
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Than We Think 


“It is a source of never-ending surprise for 
me, how the vast ;majority of native-born 
Americans take their cherished liberties for 


granted, as something they don’t have to 


struggle for. And somehow, I am profoundly 
worried as to what has happened to the Amer- 
ican frontier spirit... . During my 15 years 
in the United States I have seen and learned 
to love so many endearing things about this 
country and its people that I have to almost 
force myself to a critical remark. America 
is not only the richest and technically most 
advanced country in the world, but also the 
one where people laugh and enjoy God’s 
world more than anywhere else. But in their 
constitutionally guaranteed pursuit of hap- 
piness many Americans seem to refuse to 
look at the dark clouds which are rapidly 
moving up. I fear it is later than we think, 
and our position in the world is gravely en- 
dangered.”-—Dr. Wernher von Braun, This 
Week Magazine, March 20, 1960. 
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. .. and confidence 
in the future! 


THE TRIUMPH OF GOD'S LOVE brings to every 


reader a new realization of the peace that “passeth 
all understanding.” You will enjoy a fresh happi- 
ness as God's plan for the world and for your own 


life unfold as you turn each page. 


Are you concerned 
about the future? Are 
your plans unsettled? 
Are you enjoying real 
family happiness? Do 


you expect good fo tri- 
Many fine paintings such 


umph in a world so full 
of wrong? Would you 
like to know what to 
expect? This volume 
answers these, and 
many other, questions. . 
to your greatest -satis- 
faction. 
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